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Grass is always supposed to be greener in the next pasture. That’s why they 
have fences for cows. And that, too, is why there are globe-trotters, and 
divorce courts, and dissatisfied life insurance salesmen. 

But Franklin representatives don’t bother looking over fences with that 
daydreaming light in their eyes. They know that the grass is greenest right 
where they are . . . because they are among the highest paid underwriters in 
‘the insurance industry. 

So if you are suffering from wallet-anemia, and have developed a roving 
eye for the fields beyond the fence, take a look at a Franklin Agency contract. 


It assures contentment, with an ample supply of “long green.” 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 


FRANKLIN LIFE conuraxy * 
CHAS. E. BECKER; PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
A BILLION DOLLAR INSTITUTION 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 3, 1951 








You, too, can Aall the... 
ARROW OF GOLD 


Here’s another Illinois Bankers Life exclusive — the ARROW 
OF GOLD! Especially designed for the young man who 
is “going places” but equally suitable for every prospect 
who needs the maximum in protection and guaranteed 
insurability at minimum cost, this flexible policy can be 
adapted to his changing needs by conversion or renewal, 
all without further evidence of insurability. 


Maximum protection—guaranteed insurability— 
low cost. The ARROW OF GOLD is issued on 
five, ten, or fifteen year terms (ending at age 
65) and can be renewed or converted anytime 
within the full term period, either at original 
or attained age without further evidence of 
insurability. Total permanent disability and ac- 
cidental death benefits may be added. 


The ARROW OF GOLD is only one of the exclusive con- 
tracts in our portfolio of life, accident & health and hos- 
pitalization policies. Specimen policies and complete 
information will be sent to qualified insurance producers 
and brokers on request. All inquiries confidential. 


O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Monmouth, Illinois 





Life — Accident & Health — Polio 
Hospitalization — Medical Reimbursement 
Group — Franchise 
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There’s something to be said for the 

“just right” size. American United is among 
the top 10% of American life insurance 
companies and is big enough to be big. 
Important from the standpoint of sales: 
being big enough to employ top-flight 
home office talent, to be a factor in the 
investment market, to be able to properly 
diversify investment and risk, to enjoy the 
economic advantages of bigness. 


But being small enough to be small is a 
good thing too. Important from the 
standpoint of sales: being small enough 
to keep in close personal touch with 
agents and policyholders, small enough to 
see our entire investment picture, small 
enough to set sales policy with a full 
understanding of field problems. 


Yes sir, the “just right” size of American 
United makes a powerful selling tool— 
as the record of our men will quickly prove, 
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HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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up to 500% of mortality gives Reliance 


representatives a broader field in which 
to work. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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WANTED 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


An old but fast growing life insurance company has an opening for an 
experienced life insurance advertising man around age 35-40 to be- 
come Assistant to Advertising and Publicity Director. An ideal spot 
for same stymied present insurance advertising .assistant who wants to 
get rooted in new soil. 


Sales promotion experience, a knowledge of printing fundamentals and 
the ability to write advertising copy and publicity releases essential. 
What we want is an experienced, ambitious, hard-working partner to 
shoulder details of busy advertising man and prepare to fill his shoes. 


Your letter presenting your qualifications will be held in strictest con- 


fidence. If we are further interested, will arrange Home Office inter- 
view at our expense. 


Address inquiries to Box G-41, c/o National Underwriter Co., 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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roup Men Hope 
for Ruling on 
Freeze Status 


Sales Figures Hold Up 
But Comparison Shows 
New Business Lagging 


Group men, believing that the darkest 
hour is before the dawn, are hopeful 
that within a month the wage stabiliza- 
tion board will come out with a ruling 
that will clarify the status of group in- 
surance and pensions under the wage 
freeze laws. 

Currently group business can be paid 
for only within the confines of the 10% 
compensation increase allowable since 
January, 1950. This has channeled in- 


terest toward getting wage _ boosts 
within the formula and as a result group 
new business has suffered. 


Regulation 1A Issued 


Optimism stems from the fact that the 
WSB has already issued general regula- 
tion number 14. Regulation 13 covered 
the subject of fringe benefits other than 
welfare plans such as extra pay for over- 
time, holiday bonuses, shift differentials 
in wages, and so forth. With the board 
finally reaching those topics, group 
people ask “Can group insurance regula- 
tions be far behind?” 

There is, of course, no knowing what 
lines the eventual order on insurance 
plans will follow. Labor would like wel- 
fare plans entirely outside the freeze, 
others would like them outside the 
freeze subject to case by case approval. 
The board could, of course, just continue 
the 10% catch-up formula now in effect. 

Employer members would probably 
vote against a complete exemption of 
welfare plans from the freeze. They 
split three to one against the exclu- 
sion provided in regulation 13 and may 
take a similar stand on welfare plans. 

Group salesmen are feeling the pinch 
of the wage freeze on sales more every- 
day. They would like to know where 
they stand, for better or for worse, 
as soon as possible. 

Actually, group life sales for the first 
six months according to L.I.A.M.A.,, 
were $2,425,000,000, down only 1% from 
the first six months of 1950. But, though 
sales are holding up that way despite 
the freeze, group men attribute the 
continued production to their living off 
the capital of cases previously signed 
up. These are being run off at a fast 
pace and will dry up fairly soon. Then 
Production will really be hurt. 


Canadian Comparison 


Besides, the figures do not reveal the 
true condition of group sales suggested 
by another comparison. In Canada, 
where there is no wage freeze, group 
life sales for the first six months were 
$45,000,000, up 50% from the same 
Period in 1950. Group men under boom 
employment conditions think group in- 
surance in the U. S. should be showing 
similar great strides. 

here are increasing signs that em- 
ployers and labor as well as group de- 
Pattments are becoming impatient at the 
long delay at Washington in issuing 
regulations on welfare plans. There was 
aspeech by Eric Johnston in February 
Which indicated that some relief might 
soon be forthcoming. That was six 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 





Treasury Ruling 
Opens Door for 
Pension Writing 


Although not all pension trust writing 
companies are interested in undertaking 
the type of contract involved, under a 
new ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, some pension trust experts have 
found a way to satisfy the concern of 
employers and write cases that have 
been pending for months. 

The new ruling is PS 68. It allows an 
employer to make a contribution to a 
pension trust conditioned on approval 
of the plan by the wage stabilization 
board, and to receive the allowable tax 
reduction. If the wage board disap- 
proves of the plan the employer may 
recover his contribution. 

For six years, since the revision of 
wartime tax rulings on pension plans, 
a deduction has not been granted where 
there was any condition attached to the 
employer contribution. Now, the Treas- 
ury has relaxed its rule. The wage sta- 
bilization board approval, however, is 
the only condition that may be attached 
to the pension trust contribution, There 
is no other exception to the recovery 
rules as set forth in sections 165 (a) 
and 23 (p) of the internal revenue code. 
The wage stabilization approval condi- 
tion is applicable only as long as it is 
needed. It should be discontinued when 
the status of the pension trust plan un- 
der the wage freeze laws has been de- 
cided. 

The ruling applies only to pensions, 
not group insurance generally. 


Varied Sales Reaction 


Pension salesmen are split in their 
reaction to the new ruling. Some are 
going all out with it, setting up plans 
they hope will be approved by the wage 
stabilization board as well as by the 
Treasury, which always has had to O.K. 
them. Others feel that the 10% catch- 
up limit on compensation increases 
makes the establishment of pension 
trusts too difficult even on the condi- 
tional basis. They are waiting for some 
overall clarification of the wage freeze 
laws pertaining to pensions, which they 
hope will be forthcoming soon after 
long months of waiting. 

One of the dangers in using the new 
ruling is the possible upsetting of em- 
ploye relations by installing a plan and 
then having it disapproved by the board. 
Employes may begin to question the in- 
tentions of management. 

When a plan is disapproved by the 
Treasury it is always possible to amend 
it. But when a plan is vetoed by the 
wage stabilization board it is outlawed 
and can’t be used at all. 

If it is a union case, union nego- 
tiators can be informed of the circum- 
stances under which the plan is being 
written. Then, if it is turned down, 
management can’t be held accountable 
by the union or said to have acted in 
bad faith. 

Prior to the rule,an employer couldn’t 
recapture his contribution if the plan 
was disapproved. The employer got his 
deduction but the payments were tax- 
able to the employe. : 

The plans written with such a condi- 
tion involve the potential cancellation of 
the coverage by the insurance company 
if the wage board turns down the plan. 
The insurer returns the premium to the 
employer, less a temporary term charge 
for the protection given pending the 
decision. If plans are self-funded, the 
insurer returns the money deposited. 
The longest waiting period involved in 
these agreements is 11 months. 

Use of the conditional clause seems 
suited especially for smaller cases. Un- 
less he was fairly certain of approval, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Outlines Credential 


Procedure for 
NALU Delegates 


William M. Moore, Guardian Life, 
Columbia, S. C., chairman of the creden- 
tials committee of the National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters, has bulletined all 
members of the national council urging 
that each state and local association 
plan in advance to have full representa- 
tion at the council meetings during the 
N.A.L.U. convention at Los Angeles 
the week of Sept. 17. Mr. Moore quoted 
from the by-laws the provision setting 
forth the council’s makeup the fact that 
in case any state national committee- 
man, state association president, na- 
tional committeeman or president of a 
member association cannot be present, 
or in the event of his presence in another 
capacity at a meeting of the council, the 
directors of the state association or 
member association may appoint a mem- 
ber to attend and vote in his stead with 
like powers. 

In voting, a member of the national 
council shall be entitled to only one 
vote and shall not be entitled to more 
than one vote even though he may 
be qualified as a member of the council 
under more than one classification. If 
a member is qualified under more than 
one such classification, his additional 
capacity may be represented by another 
member elected by the state or local 
body. 


Procedure to Be Followed 


It was pointed out that in the event 
than any president or national commit- 
teeman of a state or local association 
will not attend the convention, and 
another member is to represent the 
association in his stead, his appointment 
should be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the by-laws and his 
name sent to Maxwell L. Hoffman, 11 
West 42nd street, New York 36, N. Y., 
as promptly as possible, so that his 
name may be substituted for the reg- 
ular member on the list to be turned 
over to the credentials committee. 

All members and substitute members 
of the national council are requested 
to report to the credentials committee 
at the Biltmore hotel promptly on ar- 
rival at Los Angeles to receive their 
voting credentials. 

Regarding the appointment of dele- 
gates to the convention itself, Mr. 
Moore stated that each local association 
in good standing is entitled to five dele- 
gates and one additional delegate for 
every 10 active members in excess of 
25, exclusive of associate and honorary 
members, and an alternate for each 
delegate. While all members will be 
eligible for registration at all sessions 
of the Convention, whether or not they 
hold delegate certificates, it is essential 
for voting delegates to be provided 
with these certificates in order to repre- 
sent an association in any voting by 
ballot on the floor of the convention. 

Section 9, part 2, article IV of the 
national by-laws provides that delegates 
shall be active members in good stand- 
ing of the member association they 
represent and be elected by the asso- 
ciation not less than 30 days prior to 
the convention. 





Expands in Ordinary Field 


First National of New Orleans has 
launched an expansion in its ordinary 
department with the addition of two 
retirement income and preferred risk 
policies and a mortgage cancellation 


plan. The company, which prior to 1949 


was strictly industrial, has appointed two 
men to coach in ordinary selling and 
administration. 


Legislative Hurdles 
Faced in Sec. 213 
Change Are Analyzed 


Some Feel Legislature 
and Governor Will Balk 
at Certain Features 


NEW YORK ~— There is a closer 
analogy than many insurance people 
realize between the problems involved 
in revising section 213 and the situation 
that confronted the fire insurance com- 
panies in the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers Assn. case and the casualty com- 
panies in the Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ence in New York. The section 213 
situation is not so unique as many life 
insurance people seem to think. 

In the S.E.U.A. case, one of the 
things that the fire companies were do- 
ing through concerted action was to 
stabilize commissions —and isn’t that 
one of the things that section 213 does? 
The Acquisition Cost Conference was 
also a stabilization measure. What hap- 





_ Revision of section 213, the expense lim- 
itation section of the New York insurance 
law, ts undoubtedly the most important 
matter now facing the life insurance busi- 
ness. A bill was introduced in the 1951 
legislature to effect this. Most of what 
has been written about it thus far has 
dealt with what it would do to take care 
of the inflated expenses that are plaguing 
the companies, the general agents and 
managers, and particularly the agents, and 
also to equalize the treatment of general 
afency and managerial companies. 

There has been relatively little written 
about what kind of bill is likely to get the 
approval of the New York legislature and 
Governor Dewey. This article is based on 
views expressed by informed sources who 
have expressed misgivings about the ac- 
ceptability of the bill in its present form, 
though they are sympathetic with the bill’s 
general aims. It does not necessarily repre- 
sent the views of The National Underwriter 
nor does it purport to be a comprehensive 
symposium of all the shades of opinion on 
the poittical hurdles that the bill faces. It 
is presented not in a spirit of defeatism or 
of opposition to the bill but as an aid to a 
realistic appraisal of what can be done to 
insure the enactment of a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the present admittedly unsatis- 
factory section 213. 





pened to it? It was put out of business 
because it was an agreement among 
competitors to fix an element of the 
price of insurance. The same thing hap- 
pened to the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. 


Originally Result of Abuses 

_ The original life insurance expense 
limitation law grew out of abuses in the 
business. The legislature hired its own 
actuaries and imposed a restricted pro- 
gram on the business. But now what 
is happening? The companies and the 
agents got together and are seeking to 
do (with one conspicuous exception) 
the very thing that the fire companies 
were criticized for doing in the S.E.U.A. 
case and that the New York insurance 
superintendent made them stop doing in 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change and the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference. 

The exception is that in the present 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Evaluation of Polio Insurance 


By STANFORD MILLER 


It is always interesting to notice the 
attention a chance remark concerning 
polio insurance receives in almost any 
conversation. Perhaps never in the his- 
tory of our business has a new line of 
coverage captured the imagination of 
the public to the extent of polio in- 
surance. 

For so young a coverage, a great 
deal has been written on this subject in 
the insurance press. Much has been 
said about its origin and early develop- 
ment by a few Texas companies, about 
its later adoption by several large com- 
panies, about the unsatisfactory experi- 
ence sustained by some insurers and by 
all reinsurers during the first few years. 
While comments have been both favor- 
able and unfavorable, the unfavorable 
comments are, as usual, the most in- 
triguing and headline-getting. Now, 
perhaps, sufficient time has passed to 
permit a reasonably adequate evaluation 
of the coverage. 


Concern About the Cover 


Persons in the industry have ex- 
pressed concern about the coverage and 
some of the comments made have been 
(1) that the coverage constitutes a 
retrogression to the old restricted forms 
of accident and health insurance which 
covered only a few specific accidents 
or diseases or provided coverage only 
under certain relatively remote circum- 
stances; (2) that the exposure is not 
sufficient to produce more than nominal 
loss ratios and that for this reason, no 
real coverage is provided; and (3) that 
the public is being induced to cover 
only one disease (or in the case of 
specified-disease policies, only a few 
sensational diseases) which doesnot 
constitute an important part of a fam- 
ily’s exposure to accident and sickness 
losses and that this is often to the detri- 
ment of other more extensive coverage; 
(4) that on the other hand, the cov- 
erage in providing blanket protection 
violates sound underwriting practices 
and would cause overcharges for hospi- 
tal and medical costs, as well as en- 
courage unnecessary expense; (5) that 
the unlevel agents’ commissions (orig- 
inally the usual practice) would cause, 
in the case of a coverage of this type, 
a very low persistency of business; (6) 
that the incidence and frequency of polio 
being extremely variable, an appropriate 
rate is not actuarily ascertainable. 


False Security Question 


Some of the questions have been 
answered by changes in the coverage 
and in methods of handling; others may 
or may not have been answered; but the 
following comments are offered to these 
criticisms: (1) The coverage may not 
be a retrogression to a limited form, but 
instead, the first step toward a blanket 
form of coverage for hospital and medi- 
cal expenses due to sickness. Further 
comment on this point will be made 
later on in this article. (2) While, dur- 
ing the few years in which the coverage 
has been written, loss ratios of indi- 
vidual companies have varied consider- 
ably, loss ratios on polio-only policies 
and on the so-called specified-diseases 
policies (which generally cover eight or 
10 diseases in addition to polio) have 
been well in line with loss ratios on 
other lines of accident and health and 
hospitalization business. In fact, loss 
ratios on the two-year polio-only policies 
have been higher than the average for 
other lines. (3) While it is true that 
the public in purchasing polio insur- 
ance covers only one of many diseases, 
the fact is that the coverage within its 
area of exposure is the broadest ever 
offered to the public. 

It seems doubtful that the purchase 
ef such a clearly restricted coverage 
would be likely to create an unjustified 
sense of security rather than point up 
the need for similar protection against 


L 


other possible medical and_ hospital 
losses. (4) The lack of participation in 
the loss by the insured is one of the 
serious difficulties with any sort of a 
blanket coverage. However, these diffi- 
culties are being met by the inclusion 
of certain underwriting controls in the 
policy and to some degree by the in- 





Stanford Miller is head of the A. & H. 
reinsurance division of Employers Rein- 
surance. He has been active in the work 
of Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference for several years. He is a close 
student of the business and he has an un- 
usual perspective on it from his reinsur- 
ance position. 





creased collaboration with doctors and 
hospitals developing in the industry 
lately. (5) The higher first and lower 
renewal commissions which earlier were 
the rule, have been supplanted to a large 
extent by level commissions. Conse- 
quently, the low persistency of this busi- 
ness, which was aggravated by renewal 
commissions lower than first year com- 
missions, has been improving. How- 
ever, the improved persistency has been 
due not only to reduced switching, but 
also to the absence of a year of ex- 
tremely low polio incidence which would 
have caused heavy lapsation. How- 
ever, the line probably now stands on 
a sound footing as far as producing and 
administrative costs are concerned. (6) 
The criticism of the unpredictability of 
loss ratios and consequent difficulty of 
rating is the most difficult to answer. 
There is considerable justification for 
the feeling that experience of the com- 


panies to date is not too meaningful in 
view of the tremendous variation in the 
incidence of polio, not only from year 
to year, but according to the geographic 
location of the “epidemic” areas in a 
given year. The experience in Kansas 
is rather typical and illustrates this 
point; the rate per 100,000 population 
in Kansas varied as follows: 57.4 in 
1946, 4.8 in 1947, 17.1 in 1948, 38.8 in 
1949 and 27.5 in 1950. 


Forecasting Loss Experience 


In examining the various criticisms 
of the coverage it seems that such of 
the criticisms as apply to the desira- 
bility of the coverage from the public’s 
standpoint are rather easily answered, 
while those relating to the difficulty of 
forecasting loss experience are not. 

Effects of inflation. There can be 
added to the underwriting problems, 
the effects that further inflation would 
have upon loss ratios. It seems rather 
obvious that while deflation would be 
a benefit to the companies, further in- 
flation could make the rates entirely 
inadequate since we are dealing here 
with a fixed premium in no way keyed 
to a “commodity dollar” or to other 
measures of inflation. Just as in the 
case of certain liability insurance lines 
which have been trapped by inflation in 
a continuous period of rising prices, the 
rates would always lag behind the ex- 
perience. 

Future »ossibilities. What of the fu- 
ture of this business? Several thoughts 
come to mind: It is possible that at 
any time the much sought-after preven- 
tive of the disease could eliminate en- 
tirely the need for polio coverage. Such 
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Gommentary 


TOO MUCH 


INFLATION TALK ? ? ? 
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A speaker stands and announces a talk on INFLATION. 
Mutterings are heard from the audience. 


A magazine editorial headline reports new views on INFLA- 
TION. The reader turns the page. 


An underwriter receives a memo previewing a new sales p 


ro- 


motion piece that re-examines the problem of INFLATION. 
He tosses the memo into the wastebasket. 


Too much inflation talk? Maybe so, We're all tired of hear- 
ing, seeing, reading, actually living INFLATION. 


But something must be done! You the life underwriter hold 
a potent weapon against this enemy. Only if you make it 
count can we hope to see a healthy economy restored. Only 
then can you safely forget about INFLATION. : 


MORE THAN A HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE—JUNE 1, 1951 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company 


The Doorway to Security’ 
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HOME OFFICE ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May Prove Bridge to Far Broader Sickness Coverag¢ 


a discovery should be and _ certainh 
would be, welcomed by the industry 
even though it would mean the con) 
plete elimination of this business. Suc 
a discovery might occur in the ney 
future and it is almost certain to occy 
at some time. In view of this proba 
bility, polio insurance alone should } 
considered a coverage which will even 
tually be eliminated entirely. However 
that may occur years hence, and in the 
interim, it is possible that at any time 
an epidemic much more serious tha 
any which has occurred _ heretofor 
could break out. Should this occur, thy 
loss possibilities are indeed tremendoy 
The past history of the disease inf; 
cates that the long range incidence ma 
be on the increase, even after discount 
ing the effect of constantly improve 
methods of reporting and diagnosing th 
disease. It is certainly true that ; 
company doing business in only a fey 
states could be seriously misled hy 
its experience and could suffer di 
astrous losses due to lack of spread o! 
business over a sufficient area. 


Spreading Incidence of Loss 


For example — there are _ sever 
means which are being adopted hy 
many companies to minimize some 0 
the future uncertainties, such as th 
epidemic loss possibilities, and the even 
tual discovery of a preventive of polio 
(a) One of these is to include coverage 
for more and more diseases in additiog 
to polio, thus spreading the incidenc 
of loss over more diseases and smooth 
ing out the extreme variations which r 
sult from coverage of only one diseas 
and also providing a broader base fo 
the continuance of the coverage th 
one disease affords. (b) Another mean 
of spreading the risk and one almos 
universally followed is that of securi 
reinsurance, creating an increased sprea 
of risk. (c) Still another is the sale 
policies covering for 














purchase. It is a fact that many are 
hit severely by polio one year, a 
likely to be relatively free of the dis 
ease the following year; thus, a hig 
loss ratio the first year may well b 
offset by a very low loss ratio in th 
second year of the policy term. 


Furnishing the Know-How 





It is entirely possible that the exper 
ence obtained in handling claims und¢ 
polio and specified-diseases policies wi 
furnish the “know-how” needed to wri 
broader forms of medical and _ hospit 
coverage offering blanket protectio 
Perhaps all accidents and diseases Ca 
be covered except for three or four, 3 
though, up to the present time, th 
industry has not been able to do 
without encountering serious abuse 
partly by the public, principally by t 
providers of medical care. There is, 4 
course, a vast difference between 
blanket coverage of such extensive cha 
acter and the present polio and speciaj 
diseases coverage. This is due to & 
important fact that polio and specified 
diseases coverage are issued with i 
scantest underwriting, since the onseté 
the particular diseases covered is qui 
unexpected. On the other hand, 
disease forms of coverage may be 4 
pected to require strict underwriting ( 
well as long waiting periods) on som 
diseases and the entire exclusion of 
few others. Z 
Some companies are now experimel 
ing with the addition of cancer to sp@% 
fied-diseases coverage; this constitult 
an abrupt change from the basic pf 
ciple of the polio or specified-disea% 
policy. Cancer coverage involves ™ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Equitable Society Offers Medical 


“Catastrophe” Cover 


Equitable Society has begun issuing 
medical “catastrophe” policies to indi- 
viduals and families as well as to groups. 
Known as the in-hospital major expense 
policy, it is designed to protect against 
the heavy costs of major illness or acci- 
dent. 

There are six plans available. The pol- 
icies are written on the basis of a health 
questionnaire without medical examina- 
tion. Under the family plan, husband 
and wife are accepted up to age 55 and 
unmarried children from birth to 18. 
The policy provides that any child born 
after the insurance has been issued will 
be covered automatically without addi- 
tional charge, if not the first child to be 
included. ‘ 

Policies written on an individual basis 
have the same maximum age and on 
both individual and family coverage 
the following expenses will be paid: 
Hospital charges for room and board; 
drugs; operating room; x-ray and lab- 
oratory work; special services; and doc- 
tors’, surgeons’ and nurses’ charges for 
services during hospitalization. 


Limits Hold for Each Illness 


The policy covers every member of 
a family for amounts up to $2,500 or 
$5,000 each, depending upon which one 
of the six plans is chosen. These 
limits hold for every separate accident 
or illness. Daily room and board ben- 
efits are $10 or $15, depending upon the 
plan, with no individual limits on mis- 
cellaneous hospital charges or medical, 
surgical, or nursing costs. 

Each plan has a 25% coinsurance 
provision in excess of the deductible 
clauses. 

For example, an Equitable hospitaliza- 
tion policyholder with a $100 deductible 
who was hospitalized with a serious 
illness for 100 days might have a $1,000 
charge for hospital room and _ board 
plus $700 for doctors’, nurses’, sur- 
geons’ and similar fees. The Equitable 
plan would pay all of the $1,000 hos- 
pital bill and three quarters or $525 of 
other costs, less the $100 deductible. 
Thus, the patient would pay only $275 
instead of $1,700. In many cases even 
this charge would be paid for in whole 
or part if the patient belonged to one of 
the hospital plans. 


Semi-Annual or Quarterly 


The plans are available also on a 
semi-annual and quarterly basis. 

Policies are not yet on sale in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts and Min- 
nesota. The company hopes for depart- 
ment approval in those states soon. 

Commissions to agents start at 30% 
first year, reduce to 15% from the sec- 
ond year, 10% from the third to fifth 
year, 5% from the sixth through the 
10th year, with a 2% service fee being 
paid from the eleventh year on. Only 
agents with the non-medical life writ- 
ing privileges are authorized to sell the 
coverage. Of course, they must have 
A. & H. licenses. 
_ The. policies will be issued on a par- 
ticipating basis, but nq dividends are 








New 1951 Handbook for 
Indiana Is Now Off Press 


The new 1951 Underwriters Hand- 
book of Indiana has just been published 
by the National Underwriter Co. It 
Provides complete and up-to-date in- 
formation on the agencies, companies, 
field men, general agents, brokers and 
Solicitors, also groups and other organ- 
zations affiliated with insurance over 
the entire state. 

Premiums and losses by lines in 
Indiana for all fire and casualty com- 
Panies, and life insurance paid for and 
in force by life companies, are also 
Presented in a special statistical sec- 
tion. Copies may be obtained im- 
mediately from the National Under- 
al Co., at 420 East 4th street, 
meinnati 2, O. Price $12 per copy. 


to Individuals 


anticipated for at least three years. 

The company made a national survey 
before introducing the policy and is sat- 
isfied that there is a great demand for 
the coverage. It urges agents to qualify 
their prospects and suggests that gen- 
erally the ideal prospect is a family man 
earning at least $5,000 a year. 

Following are the rates for the non- 
group coverage: 





Maxi- Annual 
mum Premium for 
Daily Bene- Deductible of 
Insured Hosp. fit $1 $300 $500 
Indiv. Male.. $10 2,500 $42 $32 $24 
Indiv. Female 10 2,500 56 40 30 
Husband & 
Witte. ..<:. 10 2,500 85 60 40 
Husband, Wife, 
One or More 
Children .. 10 2,500 115 75 50 
Indiv. Male... 15 5,000 60 46 35 
Indiv. Female 15 5,000 84 62 46 
Husband & 
11 ee F 5,000 130 95 70 
Husband, Wife, 
One or More 
Children .. 15 5,000 175 «61235 90 





For the coverage of a wife and chil- 
dren only or a husband and children only 
the premiums will be the same as for a 
husband and wife. 





Commissioner Turnover High 


The turnover among insurance com- 
missioners in the past year has been 
especially high. A recent check of the 
commissioners’ roster showed that of 
those who were on that roster at the 
time of the Quebec meeting in June, 
1950, including Gough of New Jersey, 
who was the real head of the New 
Jersey department, 16, or nearly one- 
third of the entire number, are now 
out of .office. In addition, Stone of 
Nebraska is expected to retire very 
shortly and White of Mississippi has 
announced that he will not be a candi- 
date for reelection next year. 


Expect Difficulty 
in Applying WSB 
Rulings to Pensions 


Pension trusts may not fare as well 
as the group business generally if the 
anticipated wage stabilization board 
regulations on welfare plans follow the 
lines of directives issued up to now. 

In general these rulings, such as No. 
13, which dealt with fringe benefits 
other than health and welfare plans, 
adopt as a standard the prevailing scale 
within an industry. In other words, a 
plan, if brought out from under the 
10% catch-up formula, must conform 
with increases made in similar busi- 
nesses. f 

This ruling is easy to apply to large 
groups in major industries. But pen- 
sion trusts are usually written among 
smaller groups. In small business there 
never was and probably never will be 
any uniformity. In any event it will be 
dificult for an employer to prove to 
the board that his plan is like others 
in the same business or like they ought 
to be. Pension trusts are normally 
tailor-made to a situation. The first 
problem will be finding a business in 
similar circumstances. 

If the ruling that comes gut is like 
that, it will probably work but it will 
be much more onerous for the pension 
trust men. 


Lose Employes to U.S. 


TORONTO—One of the problems 
confronting Canadian insurers today is 
the trek of promising hopefuls in the 
business across the border, where U. S. 
companies are reported to be offer- 
ing more attractive salaries than those 
available in the Dominion. This trend 
is increasing from month to month, and 
Canadian executives are using the 
word “raid” to describe the intensity 
of the movement. 








destinations. 


the close.” 





Wheat from Chaff 


Jack C. Krause, of the Penn Mutual’s William H. 
Nicholls, Jr., Agency, Grand Rapids :— 


“Two of my associates and I took a tape recording of 
all our notes and forms as to the way we were working. 
We stayed away from the office for about two days to 
take stock of our individual methods of operation and 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. 


“We studied such things as goals we wished to accom- 
plish, the type of service we wished to render, the pres- 
tige we desired to achieve. Having a general idea of the 
destination and considering that the first step in our 
journey, we decided to draw a map of how to get there. 
We took the best parts of our individual approaches, 
presentations, closes, arrived at by reviewing cases and 
the keys that closed them, and at the end of two days 
we came up with a very rough draft of what we 
hoped would be a newly paved route to our individual 


“We covered prospecting, including the sales talk 
which we had found most successful and eliminated all 
of the others, the approach, the method of programming 
or estate planning, answers to the few objections which 
could possibly come up in this particular operation, and 
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Parkinson Hits 
Companies Which 
Sold U. S. Bonds 


Thomas I. Parkinson in his mid-year 
report as president of Equitable Society 
commented that life companies warn 
against inflation, but themselves follow 
the inflationary practice of monetizing 
government bonds. 

“The problem of inflation continues 
to threaten life insurance but unfortu- 
nately the industry is not doing enough 
about it,” Mr. Parkinson said. “In the 
past two years life companies have is- 
sued warnings about inflation and sug- 
gestions for controlling it. Unfortu- 
nately, most of this anti-inflation litera- 
ture has dealt only with what the 
government and people could do to re- 
strain inflation. Very little of it has 
dealt with what financial institutions, 
-including the life insurance companies, 
could do, perhaps with more effect to 
fight the inflationary trends.” f 

He said that life company sales of 
government bonds in large volume dur- 
ing the last year were indicated by their 
annual reports. These sales have been 
justified by some life executives on the 
grounds that they were essential to meet 
the capital requirements of industry. 
This is a satisfactory explanation in 
normal times, he stated, but termed it 
difficult for a life insurance institution 
to justify monetizing its government 
bonds during inflation. 

According to Mr. Parkinson, in the 
case of necessity or in the administra- 
tion of its portfolio, the life company 
has the right to sell any of its assets, 
including governments. He feels that 
this right ought to be restrained by the 
realization that such sales may be 
monetizing the bonds and increasing the 
inflated money supply. 

He concluded: “That money supply 
is now $184 billions! A year ago it 
was $176 billions and just after the war 
it was $150 billions. It is the heart of 
the matter as regards inflation and we 
should be unalterably opposed to any- 
thing which continues to swell it.” 





Dr. Fagg to Speak at 
National C.L.U. Conferment 


Dr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., president of 
the University of Southern California, 
will speak at the annual dinner and con- 
ferment exercises of the American Col- 
lege and the American Society of 
C.L.U., to be held Sept. 19 in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters at 
Los Angeles. 


Drops UOPWA Complaint 


WASHINGTON — National labor 
relations board has vacated its deci- 
sion and order of Sept. 25, 1950, in the 
Metropolitan Life case, and dismissed 
the complaint against the company on 
the ground that United Office & Pro- 
fessional Workers, which had filed 
charges, was not in compliance with 
the labor relations law, through failure 
to file non-Communist affidavits, when 
the complaint was issued. 

NLRB also dismissed, for the same 
reason, petitions for certifications of 
representatives for collective bargaining 
purposes of Metropolitan employe units, 
previously filed by UOPWA in eight 
cases. 


Retail Credit Names Two 


Retail Credit has opened branches at 
Dearborn, Mich., and South Bend, Ind. 
G. D. McHenry, who has been with the 
company for 21 years, most recently 
as assistant manager at Detroit, -will 
be manager at Dearborn. F. H. Green- 
leaf, also for 21 years with ‘Retail Credit, 
most recently as assistant manager at 
Omaha, will be in charge at South Bend. 


G. W. Heffner has been appointed 
general agent at Kingsville, Tex., for 
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Social Security Status of Agents 


Complicated but Highly Gratifying 
By DONALD J. REAP 


Life insurance men appreciate better 
than any group in the country the ad- 
vantages of being covered by social se- 
curity but the agents, whose job it is 
to coordinate it properly with the pub- 
lic’s personal and group insurance, seem 
to present more problems on their status 
under the act to the experts in the field 
than any other group. 

This comes about through the com- 
plicated system of renewal commissions, 
full- and part-time contracts, and their 
employment by either companies or gen- 
eral agents. This curious aspect of the 
unique status belonging to the group 
next to being most familiar with social 
security is probably matched only by 
the condition of the employes of the 
social security board who work on_ the 
act full time, but aren’t covered by it 
at all—they are under the civil service 
system. 

With more than six months elapsed 
since full-time agents were brought 
under the act as employes, and part- 
timers as well as some full-time agents 
under it as self-employed independent 
contractors, some of the haze around 


company and agent practice in connec- 
tion with payment of their taxes on the 
new coverage has been disappearing. 

The large general agency companies, 
almost, if not unanimously, are con- 
struing their full-time agents as com- 
pany employes, not as employes of their 
general agents. The companies are pay- 
ing the 1%2% employer contribution, In 
managerial companies, naturally the 
company matches the agent’s contribu- 
tion. The tax is being deducted from 
all commissions, new and renewal. 

General agents come under the act 
as self-employed persons and pay 24% 
annually for the coverage. In occasional 
instances some general agents have spe- 
cial salary or commission advance plans 
for some agents whereby they, not the 
company, are the employer. In these 
cases the general agent puts up the 
employer contribution to match that of 
the agent. 

Companies that recognized their full- 
time agents as employes for social se- 
curity purposes before the 1950 revision 
of the act, and combination companies 
which recognized agents as employes 











| Life Insurance 


Insurance is a splendid thing . . . For everyone to own 
. . . Especially to care for those . . . Who may be left 
alone ... To guard against the tragedy . . . That gives 
no warning sign . . . But comes with speed and sud- 
denness . . . To take us out of line . . . Insurance is 
security ... For children and a wife. To comfort them 
for months and years . . . And possibly for life. . . It 
takes the husband’s place on earth . .. As though he 
still were here . .. To bring his earnings to the door... 
Of those he held so dear . .. And it is such a small ex- 
pense .. . Compared to other things . . . When we con- 
sider all the good . . . And happiness it brings. 


—Atlantic City Press 
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for social security long ago, had already 
worked out the quirks in their account- 
ing procedure caused by the change. 
Their experience was of great help to 
companies whose agents came under the 
law last January. 

The tendency for companies rather 
than the general agent to make the 
employer contribution was encouraged 
by the far greater control and super- 
vision that companies today have over 
agent financing plans. 

Some companies, mostly the smaller 
ones, have experienced much more 
trouble with social security for their 
agents than the large companies. Some 
of them have decided, occasionally to 
their embarrassment, that, legally, they 
have no full-time agents. Others had 
their contracts so worded that the agent 
is the employe of the general agent. 
Since the general agent has almost com- 
plete control in these cases, he is also 
paying the social security tax. 

At least one company is contributing 
an additional three-quarters of 1% on 
its part-timers so that their social secur- 
ity tax, in any event, is no larger than 
142%, the same as it is for full-time 
agents. 

The situation where the general agent 
is paying the tax has come about most 
often in those companies where agencies 
have no central accounting system but 
operate almost on their own. In fact, 
some companies have found that their 
tax contributions are less expensive and 
bothersome than the commission ac- 
counting and other administrative pro- 
cedures made necessary by the inclusion 
of agents under the act. 


FULL-TIMER OR NO? 


The first big problem that was created 
by bringing agents under the law, and 
one that hasn’t been completely solved, 
was the need for deciding which agents 
were full-time agents and which were 
not. 

The answer to this question can’t be 
made merely by looking at the contract 
that the agent has. Recently there has 
been a suggested definition of the full- 
time agent from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. But companies had been making 
decisions earlier based on the probable 
rule to be issued. This is the ruling now 
circulating that generally sets forth 
standards as to working conditions, time 
required, and so forth. 

Some companies, not excluding the 
larger ones, have gone over their list 
of agents with a fine-tooth comb, aided 
by general agents and managers. Some 
pruned their lists of large numbers of 
so-called full-timers. The contracts 
weren’t cancelled, but the agency 
strength rosters now have a clean break- 
down between full- and part-timers. The 
housecleaning was a good thing for 
companies that hadn’t already terminated 
part-timers and don’t like to operate 
through them. There are, of course, 
still thousands of part-timers on the list 
of many companies, large and small, but 
the companies are paying social security 
tax only on the full-timers. 


Covered Either Way 


Since classifying an agent as either 
full- or part-time doesn’t deprive him 
of coverage under the act, agents to 
their own and the company’s relief, are 
far better off, no matter how you look 
at it, than they were before last January. 

As an independent contractor, an 
agent, based on a maximum $3,600 an- 
nual income may have to pay $81, or $27 
more a year at the current tax rate for 
his coverage than he would if he were 
a full-time agent. But as an independent 
contractor he isn’t under nearly as much 
control, or held only to life insurance 
production most of the time, as he would 
if he were a full-timer. The part-timers 
have other sources of income, often a 
general insurance business. They prob- 
ably make more than enough at that 
outside job to extinguish their $27 of 
tax pain. Terminated full-timers can 
get social security by obtaining a part- 
time contract from a company that is- 
sues those contracts. 








Companies that don’t contract par, 
timers and have to terminate a 
completely if he isn’t qualified ung, 
the definition, were very loath to le 
men go. They didn’t want to cause fg, 
feiture of renewals, to lose a man the 
had cost them money to put on, ng 
for that matter, to have him lose the 
protection of a social security lay 
which is very important, often critical) 
so, to older men. Some of these facto 
of course, held true before social se. 
curity coverage was even in the pictagl 
But, legally, some men had to be move 
out of the full-time salesman class jn 
the self-employed group. 

A reason for leniency with par, 
timers where a man would otheryj 
have no coverage, particularly the old 
agents, was to try to help them qual 
for at least minimum benefits. Unde 
the act, a quarter of coverage is any 
quarter in which an employe earns 33 
or more in covered employment or jy 
which a self-employed person with jp. 
come of at least $400 a year, earned 
after 1950, $100. Even the minimyp 
benefits under the act equal substanti,! 
amounts of insurance. Some part-timers 
have had bad years for volume and 
variety of factors like that were oq 
sidered. For that reason many agent 
were transferred from the full-time ¢ 
the part-time rolls, but few part-timer 
were dropped altogether. 
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Reserve Life Has 
Four in MDRT 


DALLAS — Though Reserve Life y 
to a few years ago has been known mor 
as an A. & H. and hospitalization com 
pany than for life insurance, it has th 
distinction of having four qualifiers oj 
the Million Dollar Round Table. They 
are A. C. Decker, general agent 4 
Shreveport, La.; J. Riley Simpso 
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Columbus, Ga., and H. C. Robinso: 
and T. D. Taylor, co-general agents 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Decker specializes in juvenile an 
mortgage insurance. He writes a larg 
number of applications rather than larg 
cases. In recruiting, he looks for m 
who like money, believing that the 
make the most successful agents, H 
is a life member of the M.D.R.T 

Mr. Simpson’s average case is $7,000 
He not only sells the breadwinner, bu 
works hard to sell coverage on th 
wife and children. He has unusu 
working hours, from 4 p.m. until mi 
night six days a week. He spends paj 
of the earlier hours of the day lining y 
appointments for his eight hours 0 
selling. 

Messrs. ‘Robinson and Taylor @ 
both versed in all phases of managin 
their agency, so it is simple and pra 
ticable for them to rotate recruiting 
training, and office work. They mak 
80% of their sales through direct mai 
the remainder being from referred leaé 
obtained after making the sale. Thej 
make appointments by telephone, ther 
by eliminating much wasted time. The 
sell in both rural and city areas. 


Issues Cal. Ruling on 
Investment Securities 


LOS ANGELES—Atty. Gen. Brows 
in response to a request from Com 
missioner Maloney, has rendered 4 
opinion as to the legality of investmel 
by insurers in various types of invest 
ment company securities. f 

With respect to domestic insurtty 
Brown advised that participation ti 
tificates in investment companies 
not a permissible investment. Unles 
the insurer held the securities rept 
sented by the certificates in its 
name or that of a trust company % 
nominee qualified under the insuran 
code, or acquired such title within af 
sonably short time after purchase, tH 
investment would not be lawful. 

Out of state insurers must hold a 
ities similarly but the legality of 
vestments in participation certificatt 
depends upon the “home” state law 4 
the investor. 
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nt Se@ Interest Rise 
|Having No Effect 
« On Annuity Rates 


Few major changes are expected in 
group annuity rate structures despite the 
é recent upturn in the interest rate at 
: Pictur which new money can be loaned. 

e “a Actuaries say the temptation to in- 





lass intl crease guaranties is greater than it was 
but that the probable transitory nature 
h part of the current increase puts out of the 
therwisy qyestion any long term reliance on it 
he old as setting a new floor under investment 
| qualify earnings. 

Unde} Wage stabilization has kept pension 
1S any sales activity at an ebb in recent months 
arNs $5 hut the subject of higher interest as- 
1t OF in| sumptions may get more discussion as 
With ind soon as the iron curtain of wage stabili- 
arned) zation regulations lifts from the pension 
nimun) market. There are signs that that may 
stantial happen soon. 
t-timey Even with banks and other advocates 
> andy of trusteed plans in full competition, 
T€ coy companies can’t increase group annuity 
agents interest guaranties very much. Divi- 
time td dends and experience refunds will more 
t-timer} jikely be counted upon to lower costs. 


Interest Only One Factor 


The interest rate is only one factor in 
3 pension costs, the others being expense 
loading and mortality, all influenced a 
bit by competition. It will take a good 
many years of lending money at the 
new rates (and no one knows what they 
+ will be even a few months ahead) to 
materially raise the yield on assets with 
a consequent effect on pension fund 
earnings. 

Several companies have made minor 
alterations in interest assumptions or 
expense loadings in the past several 
years following the wartime low in in- 
vestment return. One has lowered its 
pension rates since the recent 44% jump 
in the interest rate for new money. 

Not all actuaries are convinced of the 
wisdom of higher interest assumptions 
in annuity contracts. One actuary ex- 
+ plains that for several years life com- 
panies have been preaching the gospel 
ae of sound assumption in the pension 
‘“ field. He believes that changes ascribed 
to interest rate fluctuations undermine 
the idea of conservatism that the com- 
panies have been getting across to em- 








‘| mij Ployers. Rate revisions confuse the 
is p public, he says, and undo some of the 
ing education that has been spread. He 
ars 4 questions the efficacy of the gross rate 

as a back door in competition with 
- ary tTustee cases anyhow, arguing that the 
nagi 4 buyer must be convinced that his lowest 


expense for the largest overall secure 


Bes return can be obtained via the insured 
mak route. 
-o New Mortality Table 

ea 


Group actuaries are working on a new 


They ; 
ther! Mortality table to be based on group 
They @Mnuity experience. Such a table may 


be published in about a year. It is 
understood that the new table will in- 
clude a “forecast element.” This will 
change with mortality as it continues 
the steady improvement of.recent years. 
At this early date it isn’t known 
5 whether rates will be the same or high- 
er than they are now under the 1937 
standard annuity table and its several 
stepped-back ages and other variations. 
erhaps rates will be higher at younger 
ages where lies the greatest potential 
for mortality improvement. Greater 
longevity seems capable of offsetting 
even further gains in interest earnings. 


Engstrom Buys Control 
of Nebraska National 


Leonard H. Engstrom has purchased 
the controlling interest in Nebraska 
National Life of Lincoln. Mr. Eng- 
strom was from 1939 to 1948 president 
of Bankers Mutual Life of Freeport, 
lll. Recently he has been agency con- 
sultant to Bankers Life & Casualty of 
hicago. 

Mr. Engstrom succeeds as president 
B. Arthur Bays, who resigned as presi- 














dent to become chairman. 

Nebraska National was set up in Lin- 
coln in 1946 under Mr. Bays with a 
capital of $25,000. The present surplus 
to policyholders is $250,000. The com- 
pany has $8,500,000 of insurance in 
force and operates in Nebraska, Colo- 
rado and Missouri. Assets amount to 
$700,000. 

Mr. Engstrom, following service in 
the first war, entered insurance in 1921 
at Des Moines and went to Lincoln in 
1936 with Aetna Life. His son, Leonard 
R. Engstrom, is advertising manager of 
Federal Life of Chicago. 


L.O.M.A. Qualifies 
70 as Fellows 


There were 70 qualifying as fellows 
of Life Office Management Assn. and 
36 of these were with Canadian com- 
panies, according to the report on the 
1951 examinations by Frank L. Row- 
land, executive secretary. The unusually 
high percentage of Canadians results 
from the adoption of the L.O.M.A. In- 
stitute examinations by Life Insurance 
Institute of Canada. Of the 6,346 ex- 


aminations written during May in the 
institute’s three courses, 70.2% received 
passing grades. Mr. Rowland expressed 
agreeable surprise that despite an en- 
rollment drop from 1950, there had been 
an actual increase in the number sitting 
for several of the examinations. He 
believes that more companies are en- 
couraging participation in the courses. 
More companies are linking L.O.M.A. 
Institute courses to their upgrading 
schedules. 

There are 113 who will be awarded 
diplomas as associates of L.O.M.A., and 
616 course certificates will be presented. 
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SALES 

LITERATURE 
IS 


GOING 


Every year the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, Inc., 


cites one company in each field 

for its printed sales material. Re- 
cently The Mutual Life was presented 
with the “Best of Industry” award in the 


life insurance industry for 


Here is how the scroll reads: 


“The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 

been selected for a 1950 Best of Industry award in recog- 
nition of its excellence and the results achieved. This out- 
standing campaign will be a part of an exhibit to tour the 
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the year 1950. 
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United States and Canada to encourage the increased use of well- 
planned, effective direct mail.” 


Our display consisted of tear sheets ftom Pomnts and POINTS, JR. POINTS, a 

monthly magazine mailed to our Field Underwriters, contains information that 
will help our field force sell. ports, jr. is available to our representatives to send to 
their mailing list of policyholders and prospects . . . a kind of ambassador of good will. 


Naturally, we were very pleased with this recognition of our efforts. We were pleased, 
too, with the other honors we received during 1950—the many Certificates of Excellence 
from the Life Insurance Advertisers Association for our advertising, promotion and 
public relations . . . the Merit Award from the Financial World for our annual report 

. . . the citation from Public Relations News for having one of the 10 best public 
relations programs in America. 


WEATHER =k STAR ATOP OUR HOME OFFICE BUILDING — FLASHES OFFICIAL WEATHER FORECASTS 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


1740 BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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F ight bitiaion 


Pressure 


On Expenses of Operation 


By DONALD J. REAP 


Helped out in the longer term out- 
look by the increased interest rate at 
which their new money is being in- 
vested but hampered by the rising tide 
of operational costs since inflation 
started again a year ago, companies are 
going all out for cost control and ex- 
pense reduction plans. 

Though the net results are un- 
determinable on an industry-wide basis 
and vary from company to company in 
any event, company efforts may be en- 
abling them to just keep from being 
swept downstream in the inflationary 
torrent which conceivably could cut 
dividend allocations. 

There is little doubt that without 
the emphasis on life office management 
efficiency in recent years the business 
would now be in serious trouble, In 
fact, in smaller and less well managed 
lines of business, rumors of contem- 
plated mergers are cropping up again. 

Even though mortality experience has 
been good, despite the war in Korea, 
and despite the heartening climb in in- 
terest rates, the business is presented 
With a serious threat by cost trends. 

A discouraging factor, and one about 
which company management can do 
little but hope, is the probability of a 
stiff income tax being levied on this 
year’s investment income. But on those 
phases of its operations where control 
can be exercised every company 1s 
doing its utmost to fight increased 
operational expenses. 

There are few startling developments 
in the field but there has been a series 
of literally thousands of regular ad- 
vances which in the aggregate spell 
out savings in the cost of running a 
life insurance company. 


Operationally, perhaps the single 
most outstanding progress in recent 


years has been the adoption of the pre- 
mium receipt-on-request-only procedure. 
This is saving the business several mil- 
lions of dollars annually. The plan 
is being adopted by an ever-larger num- 
ber of companies and policyholder dis- 
approval has been infinitesimal, 

Organizationally, the most distinct 
progress made has been the estab- 
lishment by many companies of opera- 
tional planning and methods depart- 
ments that report to top management. 
Practically all old and every new sys- 
tem or expense is being funneled 
through these divisions for examination. 
There, current practices and new ideas 
are studied, reviewed and tested. Then 
they are continued, adopted, or dis- 
carded, as was or revised. In addition, 
to these units which coordinate activity 
throughout a company every department 
is budgeted and charged with expense 
saving responsibility. 


Have Planning Divisions 


Nearly every large company now has 
a separate planning division and 66% 
of these established them since 1946, ac- 
cording to a recent study by George C. 
Boddiger of Life Office Management 
Assn. 

According to size grouping, 90% of 
the companies with more than $1 billion 
in force have planning departments, 
60% of those in the $500 million to $1 
billion class have them, and 38% of 
the companies in the $250 to $500 
million in force category have them. 

That smaller companies realize the 
importance of planning is shown by their 
much greater use of independent office 
management analysis firms to survey 
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The part that Life Insurance funds and 
other savings play in the economy—the 
essential role that policyholders and savers 
have in expanding America's productivity 


try. Today, as always, their savings are the 
dynamic force upon which the continuing 
strength of America's economy depends. 


Life Insurance plays a vital role in the great 
economic drama of our nation—each and 
every policy owner has his part, be it great 
or small—you, the Life Underwriter, have 
the leading role. Are you able to carry 


a partner in your partnership, giving you 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


YOUR ROLE 


be fully recognized in this coun- 


To be thoroughly qualified, a 
where the home office is truly 


will be of the greatest value. 


Then you will find it pays to 
with 


Indiana 
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and recommend improvements in their 
operations. 

A number of consulting actuarial 
firms have capitalized on this demand 
and advanced out into this sort of 
work as well as doing their usual busi- 
ness. 

The recent L.O.M.A. study contains 
much more information on the functions 
of planning sections and the benefits 
to be derived from their use. One com- 


pany with $250 million in force ap- 
propriated $30,000 for planning work 


the first year and made measurable sav- 
ings of $70,000 during that initial period. 
One of the possible achievements is 
the prospect of realizing an 11% re- 
duction in payroll costs through the 
introduction of central planning. 





LITTLE THINGS COUNT 





Aside from these developments there 
has been a great miscellany of pro- 
gressive ideas adopted by every com- 
pany. 

Few if any companies by now do not 
have an employe suggestion system 
with substantial rewards for expense 
saving ideas. Awards in excess of $1,000 
have been made. These award systems 
augment company efforts to instill cost 
consciousness in the minds of em- 
ployes of every rank. 

Several companies were able to move 
into new buildings or new additions 
after the war. These scientifically de- 
signed structures have helped them to 
better their space utilization efficiency 
and to smooth out the flow of work 
so that they are now able to do things 
better, faster and cheaper. 

These improvements in_ efficiency 
have often resulted in personnel re- 
ductions. There, unusually large sav- 
ings have been made. These have been 
effected, not by letting people go, but 
by not replacing persons who have re- 
tired, or by allowing normal employe 
turnover to take its toll of the staff. 


Fewer Employes on Payroll 


This reduction in employe personnel 
is still thought to be the best policy, 
even though it is now frequently 
operating to the disadvantage of some 
companies. Personnel shortages are be- 
ing felt in many home offices. However, 
when the vacancies are filled, the people 
hired are doing necessary work which 
the company knows it needs on a cold 
cash basis of proven merit. Nowadays 
there is rarely a useless person on the 
payroll. 

Companies are much bigger than they 
Were even a few years ago but they 
are constantly striving to maintain close 
policyholder contact and to fulfill their 
obligations to the people who own them. 
If actual reductions in personnel aren’t 
shown companies can easily point out 
that though size may have doubled there 
are proportionately far fewer people em- 
ployed. The deteriorating quality of 
clerical personnel admittedly has im- 
peded some of these employe reductions 
in force. 

Mechanization of procedures has in- 
filtrated every home office department, 
making immediate contributions to ex- 
pense reduction with many others in the 
offing. Defense production has slowed 
down the delivery of orders of companies 
for new mechanical equipment but these 
orders are still being filled, however, 
slow. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 








Ideas of scientific management have 
completely permeated the_ business 


| whose status as the country’s largest 


financial institution has impressed busi- 
ness machine and analysis organizations. 
They continually pound on the doors 
of life companies to sell them new ways 
or devices for doing things. 

One of the results has been the ac- 
ceptance of the idea that the expenses 
involved in setting up these methods 
units or the buying of new equipment 
should be amortized over a period of 
years, and, when that is done, the ad- 





vantage to the company is a subs 
one. Life insurance knows that “it 4€ 
money to save money.” 

These developments have beep 
ing on despite constant demangpncern 
companies to increase policyholder, = 
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Check these points — 
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ims a azy agents who might have received 
Olicyhgf] support for their disinclination to 
loff, pect, especially on a cold canvass 
s milygs, probably aren’t affected, in the 
Densesppion of insurance attorneys, by a 
ct orgving number of local ordinances 
Janies prohibit house-to-house sales can- 
a nik on this subject was stirred by 
refit pig case of Beard against Alexandria 
nees ggded by the U. S. Supreme Court 
unexpgfune. The town of Alexandria, La., 
Purch 2 local ordinance which declared 
: be a misdemeanor the solicitation of 
not ids, Wares, or merchandise in private 
ffice agdences except at the request of the 
founggdents. Beard was a_ subscription 
Kitor for several magazines of national 
lation. He was arrested for violat- 
the ordinance and was convicted. 
decision was subsequently affirmed 
dthe Supreme Court. 
ring, <p" his appeal, Mr. Beard contended 
+1") “Bethe statute violated the due process 
he constitution, in that he was pre- 
ted from engaging in his occupa- 
,and also that it violated the com- 
ce clause of the constitution, as 
las infringing on freedom of speech 
4S of the press. The court cold- 
wldered all these arguments and up- 
the ordinance. 
terious Backing 
laws like this have cropped up in 
hy towns since the first one was 
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y 30s. They are often called “Green 
ler ordinances.” One thought is that 
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been considered by several Florida 
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m Alexandria, town officials said 
cifically that the statute didn’t apply 
agents. Lawyers will watch the 
ation but probably won’t take any 
on until some insurance agent is 
cted by one of the ordinances. 








urance Company Checks 
d to Cover Shortage 


THATTANOOGA ~— It has been re- 
led by auditors that Alvin Shipp, 
gned city treasurer, used checks paid 
by insurance companies for city taxes 
cover a shortage of $53,389 in his 
ounts, which he has confessed. This 
ta Provident Life & Accident check 
a $30,831, one from Volunteer State 
cogs ¢ for $22,130, and a payment of $50 
Pan-American Life were used to 
ethe shortage. City officials have ex- 
ssed doubt that the shortage has ex- 
woo%ed since 1933, as Shipp claimed. 
Aichig@tandard =Accident, which wrote a 
ions, $900 bond for Shipp, will wait for a 
men @iled report from the auditors, ex- 
td by Aug. 15, before taking action. 


‘ w@lumbus Mutual Agents 
und ebrate Record Sales 


of | olumbus Mutual placed business for 
ooms Pfirst six months of 1951 was 24% 
ed of 1950 those attending the con- 
lon of the company at Bigwin Inn, 
» Were told by President Carl Mitch- 
«. He reported that the largest 
@unt of submitted business in any 
in history was submitted during 
qk ai e President’s month, with 27% 

plications‘ submitted: than a year 
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i Dexter, Columbus, O., and James 
fer, Norfolk, were honored as lead- 
oducer and leading agency builder 
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respectively. Guest speaker was Horace 


R. Smith, superintendent of agents of 
Connecticut Mutual. 
Ben Hadley, vice-president, Franklin 


Phillips 
Adams 


agency secretary, 
agency organizer, 


and 
presided at 


Fred 


business sessions at which members of 
the field force talked. The speakers in- 


cluded 
Maurice 


Stanley 
Thomas, 


Zeskind, 
Pineville, 


Baltimore; 


W. Va., 


George Gray, Detroit; Dale Orr, Lan- 
caster, O.; Hary Coombs, Van Wert, 
O.; John Dexter, Columbus, O.; Lawson 
Lexington, 
Joseph Costello, Washington, D. C. 


Brandenburg, 


if 


Ky., and 


Teachers Working at 


14 Home Offices 


Through the American Assn. of Uni- 


versity 


Teachers 


of Insurance and 


L.I.A.M.A., 14 university teachers 


are 


fices. 


are 


Bankers 
Clarke, 


now 
Those on 
A. G. Griffin, 
National 
Northwestern, 


working in 


summer 


Life; 


their home of- 
fellowships 
Davidson College, 
Howard E. 
Central Life of 


Iowa; John F. Wassberg, Upsala Col- 
lege, Colonial Life; I. J. Sollenberger, 


Oklahoma, 
William G. Mundy, Rhode Island, 
necticut Mutual Life; Philipp H. 
man, Vermont, Equitable Society; 
Rosamond R. 
Benefit Life; W. A. Guinn, Arkansas, 
Clyde J. Crobaugh, 
Tennessee, Northwestern Mutual; Floyd 
Northwestern 
R. Burton, 
Occidental Life of California; Victor V. 
Sweeney, Florida, Peninsular Life; J. A. 
Rio Grande 
tional; ‘Robert I. Mehr, Illinois, United 


New 


S. Harper, 
tional; 


Fitzgerald, 


York Life; 


Connecticut 


Jones, 


Drake, 
Arleigh 


Texas, 


States Life.. 
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Independence Guarantor’ 
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FOR ORGANIZED GROUPS 


Would Permit Tax 
Free Pension Funds 
of 10% of Income 


WASHINGTON Senator Ives 
New York, has proposed an covet llte: 
to the revenue bill to permit taxpay- 
ers belonging to bona fide professional, 





agricultural or labor “ce to 
pay annually, tax free, into such or- 
ganization’s retirement. plans 10% of 


earned income, or $7,500, whichever is 
less. 

Ives said eligible 
presently members of 
ization “could readily form one.” The 
organizations would be certified and 
pension funds supervised by the Treas- 
ury, as are industrial pension funds. 

Like social security procedure, Ives 


taxpayers not 
such an organ- 


said, participating members could not 
withdraw contributions at will, before 
retirement. Taxpayers could retire at 
60 and draw benefits, and if total and 
permanent disability occurs before 60, 
taxpayers could then draw benefits. 

Benefits could be drawn in lump sum, 
taxed as long-term capital gain at 25%; 
in annual installments, taxable to recip- 
ient when received, or participants 
could direct fund trustees to purchase 
from an insurance company a retire- 
ment policy, non-commutable and non- 
assignable, but descendable, taxpayer or 
his beneficiary in case of death being 
taxed for benefits as received. 


William C. Wirth, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, has become a fellow in Society of 
Actuaries. He is supervisor actuarial 
division group pension department. 
Robert L. Mallory, Jr., group actuarial 
department, has completed the examina- 
tions to become an associate in the so- 
ciety. 
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WANTED: 


Claims Supervisors 
and Underwriters 


FOR HOME OFFICE 


Let’s talk turkey —without the usual fancy 
phrases and promises you find in this kind of 
an ad. We’re an old, established health & acci- 
dent and life insurance company with home offices 
in Philadelphia. We have a young, aggressive 
organization and the kind of leadership that has 
increased our premium income over 2000 per 
cent in the last 12 years. We’re standing on the 
threshhold of a new frontier—the more than 
20 new states in which we’ve been licensed to 
operate during the last 18 months. We’re going 
to continue to grow—and if you’re ready to grow, 
too, we’d like to talk to you. If you’re experienced, 
intelligent, and ambitious—if you’re dead-ended 
in an assignment where you can’t realize your 
full potential, either in the application of your 
abilities or in personal earnings, step out of the 
rut long enough to write us today. We'll keep your 
reply in strict confidence. 
tion, salary requirements. 


Pennsylvania Life, H. &A. Ins. Co., Phila. 5, Pa. 
UHUNIADUQOQON000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000R0S0ROO0NOOOOOOOT 


State experience, educa- 


le ee 





ment end of life insurance. 


agents. 
give complete qualifications. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





GENERAL AGENCY OPENING 
IN WISCONSIN 


with one of the old and well established billion dollar companies. 


A real opportunity for a capable field underwriter who has 
both the aptitude and the strong desire to enter the manage- 


Attractive training and financial arrangements for the man 
chosen. Every modern sales and training aid, together with 
salary plans, will be provided for the recruiting and training of 


Inquiries will be treated as strictly confidential. In reply please 


Address G-21, The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 








Record Crop of Aetna Actuaries 


associates in Society of Actuaries, shown with William C. Prouty (center), who q 
fied as fellow of the society. They are (left to right), William M. Roth, David 
Irwin, Alex W. Steinforth, Jr., Harold B. Moulton, Niels H. Fischer. B. Eugene Burto 
Mr. Prouty, Gene P. Archer, Leslie R. Martin, Robert G. Perry, and Raymond | 
McNamara. Comprising almost one-sixth of the total qualifiers throughout the county 
the Aetna Life men are largest group ever to qualify from a Hartford insurang 


Here are the 10 Aetna Life employes, who passed recent examinations to 4 


company. 
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See No Breaks in 
War Clause Front 


There are no signs that companies 
have changed their views about using 
war clauses though the talk of a truce 
in Korea started more than a month 
ago. There seems to be little likelihood 
that companies will be pulling out war 
clauses soon. 

Brokerage circles have had no rumors 
of any changes even being in the mill. 
Liberality in the use of war clauses 
would be a very attractive brokerage 
business inducement. There hasn’t been 
a peep out of any agency department 
that such a step was coming. 

There have been suggestions that 
public pressure might force companies 
into relaxing their use of war clauses 
if a truce comes about in Korea. But 
that seems remote just now. The ad- 
ministration is aiming at a long-term de- 
fense buildup. Pro-war-clause thought 
in home offices will be given plenty 
of ammunition by Washington, as well 
as by the Russians, apparently. 

Business is coming in in large volume, 
despite war clauses. Since production is 
the pay-off test, those who want to end 
the use of war clauses seem to have all 
the facts against them. 

When companies do back down on 
war clauses it will only be at the last 
minute, one official suggests. “Any 
agent or broker who is holding off writ- 
ing a policy on a young man because it 
will be issued with a war clause better 
write it before the prospect gets hit by 
a car,” he suggested. a 





The soaring marriage rates which fol- 
lowed the recent war throughout much 
of the world have now declined to ap- 
proximately pre-war levels, Metropolitan 
Life statisticians report. In this coun- 
try the rate of 16.2 marriages per 1,000 
population attained in 1946 was not only 
the highest in the nation’s history, but 
also higher than that of any other 
country in the postwar period. 


Chicagoans Plan Outing 

Chicago Home Office Life Under 
writers Assn. will hold a golf outin 
at Nordic Hills Country Club Aug. } 
Prizes will be awarded and there wi 
be a dinner. 





INSURANCE 
ANALYST 


A large industrial firm operating 
nationally wants a man witha 
life background to analyse life 
insurance contracts and give at 
understandable report to mat 
agement. A mathematical train 
ing would be helpful. Salary 
open. 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 6, 
HArrison 7-9040 








CLAIM 
MANAGER 


Unusual Opportunity! Personal acci- 
dent insurance adjusting and charge of 
Chicago office. Retirement plan; paid 
vacations; sick leave. Give age, experi- 
ence, education, salary expected. All 
replies treated confidentially. Address 
G-51, The National Underwriter, 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 








FERGASON PERSONNE H 
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ncrease in OASI 
Benetits of $3 Per 
Month Rejected 


WASHINGTON — Before passing 
, bill to increase the federal govern- 
ment’s share of public assistance pro- 
rams by about $140 millions, the Senate 
rejected an amendment suggested by 
President Truman to increase old-age 
nd survivors insurance benefits by $3 
er month, forthwith. 

The amendment was offered by Sen- 
tors Humphrey, Lehman and Langer 
fter the President had written Congress 
that OASI benefits should be increased 
t least as much as public assistance 





payments. 
Its opponents argued that before the 
social security law is revised there 


would be careful consideration by con- 
fgressional committees. It was pointed 
out that the law authorizes the Senate 
finance committee to make such a study. 
However, that authorization has not 
been implemented. 


Committee Wants Thorough Study 


Senator Taft said that committee 
wants to make a thorough study, which 
should be done before revision. Senator 
Millikin said not all the effects of the 
proposed amendment could be under- 
stood by the mind of Einstein. Both are 
members of the finance committee. 

The President had written that it is 
essential that ‘“‘at the very least, average 
benefits from insurance should be as 
high as average payments under public 
assistance.” Payments under both pro- 


said, but increased public assistance pay- 


beco 
ee now average $43 per month, he 


ments would “result in an average in- 


is a graduate of Haverford College and 
University of Pennsylvania law school. 
Since 1948 he has been home office 
counsel for Manufacturers Casualty. He 
has served on the law committee of 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Companies 
and Pennsylvania Bar Assn. committee 
aii a revision of state insurance 
aws. 


Southwest Gas Corp., of California 
has sold to Mutual Life $400,000 of 4% 
first mortgage bonds due in 1973. 


List Speakers for 
Managers’ Session 
at Los Angeles 


Three outstanding speakers, including 
an agent, a general agent and a company 
vice-president, will present a well-diver- 
sified review of industry problems and 
developments on the general agents and 
managers program Sept. 20 at the annual 


meeting of National Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters at Los Angeles. 

W. Thomas Craig, Aetna life, Los 
Angeles, chairman of the general agents 
and managers group, has announced that 
the panel will include Robert A. Brown, 
Jr., agent for Pacific Mutual, Los An- . 
geles, who will speak on “The General 
Agent and |”; Forrest Curry, general 
agent of Penn Mutual at San Francisco, 
on “Reverse English,’ and Robert B. 
Coolidge, vice president of Aetna Life, 
on “The Ulcer League.” 








"After growing up in the secure atmosphere of 





M4 


= surance benefit lower than the average ‘ Minnesota Mutual family (my father, Edwin —/ : 

counir sistance payment.” F. Brooks, is General Agent for the Company oi, oe 
o 1 ot . g 

nsurang_ Tie President quoted from a gat at Florence) | rather hoped | could establish 


jto the detriment of insurance.” 
“fsistance payments are now to be in- 





ate finance committee report 
year on the social security bill and ar- 
gued that the relationship between the 
two programs “should not now Sa 
tf as- 


creased, the President added, then OASI 
benefits “should also be increased to 
Fat least an equal degree.” 

The President stated it is possible to 
increase those benefits “without chang- 
ing the actuarial status” of the OASI 
system, as calculated in connection with 


my own home on the same sound foundation. 
It seemed almost providential then that when 
Kenneth and | planned to be married | found 
that he had a life insurance background and 
was eager to try his hand with The Minnesota 


Mutual. 


"Ken was a Florence boy who went on to col- 
lege at South Carolina's military school, the 





yy the new law, because, he held, “the in- : : - bP ;: 
S, ataees in wages which have since taken | Citadel. He majored in business administration 
place will mean a greater increase in and managed to sandwich in some life insur- 
the income of the insurance fund than i 
% ee liabilities which that fund will ance courses, Both his father and uncle had 
_ qbe called upon to bear.” on Ifo } 
atingy: While New Deal Senators fought for successful ness in life eanngn one Pe m 
ith af te amendment, Humphrey said he fore- Was rather anxious to get into the business. 
’ -ysaw it was doomed. 
e lief The public assistance increase amend- "Upon graduation he had many inviting job 
ve aggment now goes to the House for action. afters but none of them even tempted him. 
mat 9] Selecti M You see, my father is a firm believer in the ‘early bird' "Because of Ken's excellent performance we were able to 
trait election en theory and so he had given Ken a demonstration of the be married soon after hie joined The Minnesota Mutual. 
ala es s e e . e e . 
alan Dass Examinations Organized Sales Plan several months earlier. From that Life in our ownMinnesota Mutual home is even finer than 


NEL 


According to the joint education and 
examination committee of Institute of 
ome Office Underwriters and Home 
Office Life Underwriters Assn., there 


minute on Ken knew he and The Minnesota Mutual would 


make a wonderful team! 


| had dreamed. Both of us agree 100% that to be with 


The Minnesota Mutual is to be in the ‘Company of 


Happiness'!" 


"Kenneth just couldn't have made a better start in any 


were 96 candidates from 57 companies 


0b In J 1 i diately aft ting f 3 
sitting for an nansieae of 196 cheat n January 1950 immediately after graduating from college, J. Kenneth 


profession. As soon as he was back in Florence he just 
Charles joined The Minnesota Mutual. In the I'/, years he has been associated 


seemed to fall into business opportunities. Ken, of course, 


— hyd t These resulted eu 51 : : " : with the Company he has shown he is headed straight down the pathway of 
No. 1 rm d 40 oF the ey coe utes 2 hg said no one can miss making a sale with the marvelous success. He is a staunch advocate of the Company's Orgaiized Sales Plan 
: wt ates pass and especially recommends the new, revised Success-O-Graph’*. 


ing examination No. 2. The first ex- sales tools The Minnesota Mutual provides. 
amination deals primarily with non- 
medical aspects of home office under- 


Writing and the second one is primarily 


*reg. U. S. trademark 
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medical. A certificate of proficiency is He ae MERE, LE: CRE : Organized 1880 
acci ed those passing both examina- Saint Paul 1, Minnesota | ” 
| ions. \ M M 
ge ‘ The committee also administers the fj | want to know how J. K. Charles, Jr., does it. | may T h e I n n e Ss ° t a U t U a l 
pai fellowship examination in selection of | be interested. No obligation to me, of course. \ L f \ Cc : 
xperi Ftisks for Life Office Management Assn. | 
1 all yotiam H. Harrison, Security Mutual Name. e nsurance om P an y 

ile, is committee chairman. 
— pone | SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
‘no. |L0CSChe Assistant Counsel I 

eeate PO iatcemeceemmneene 
Penn Mutual has appointed William oo Bein. Si ' 

——<4H. Loesche, Jr., assistant council. He 
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Blazing the Publicity Trail 


L.I.A.M.A.’s announcement that the 
national quality award tor 1951 has 
been presented to 7,875 agents, a new 
record, is a reminder that the presenta- 
tion of these awards can be used to 
obtain an almost unbelievable amount 
of publicity. The tremendous volume 
of this publicity should serve as a 
needle to those local life underwriters 
associations that haven’t obtained their 
share of this public recognition. More 
than that, it should be an eye-opener 
for all associations, showing that it is 
perfectly practicable to get large 
amounts of publicity for local life un- 
derwriter association activities if the key 
people in the association are interested 
in going after it and are willing to 
learn the ropes. 

We have occasion to look over quite 
a volume of newspaper clippings about 
life insurance activities. The amount 
of space that even a fairly routine story 


will get often runs to more than a 
column. Of course, that doesn’t apply 
to the big metropolitan dailies. But 


even in the big urban centers there are 
community and suburban newspapers 
in which publicity can almost always 
be had for the asking, provided it deals 
with people or groups in the paper’s 
orbit. 

One thing that has brought increased 
publicity in many cases has been to 
have the mayor, president of the cham- 
ber of commerce or some other promi- 
nent citizen make the presentation. 

What is even more surprising, though, 
than the amount of publicity that some 
associations and companies get in the 
local press is the big difference in space 
given. A life underwriters association 
meeting may get a column of space 
and a two or three column picture in 
a paper. But a meeting in another city 
with a speaker of comparable interest 
and importance—perhaps the same man 
—may be dismissed in a few lines or 
with nothing at all. Newspaper news 
policies differ somewhat, but not enough 
to account for the wide variation in the 
treatment of life insurance meetings. 
Usually the space accorded an asso- 
ciation meeting a direct reflection 
of how good a publicity job has been 
done by the association. As in selling 
life insurance, it isn’t only what you 
know but who you know. Playing golf 
with the paper’s editor counts for more 
than furnishing a neatly typed, double- 
spaced news release. 

The publicity chairman or the asso- 
ciation president often has a job on his 
hands overcoming the prejudice that 


is 


many newspaper men have against the 
life insurance business—a prejudice that 
has decreased measurably, incidentally, 
since the Institute of Life Insurance 


has been on the job. 
Life insurance is a_ business of 
enthusiasm and inspiration, of selling 


that is often at the emotional as con- 
trasted with the coldly logical level. 
The newspaper man, on the other hand 
is schooled to be analytical and factual. 
The life insurance business does a vast 
amount of good in the world and its 
practitioners are entitled to enthuse 
about it when they assemble. But the 
reporter is apt to take a cynical view 
of such goings-on. 

Consequently, the publicity chairman 
should have at the press table some- 
one, preferably himself, who can sense 
this attitude on the part of the report- 
ers covering the meeting and give them 
enough understanding of the business 
so they can see there is more to this 
ebullience than hot air or self-glorifica- 
tion, that it is the steam that supplies 
the necessary drive to get life insurance 
sold in sufficient amount to do the 
fine job it is doing. 

The press chairman or his deputy 
should be able and ready to explain 
other facets of the scene that may be 
over the reporter’s head, supplying ac- 
curate background information. He 
should be sure of what he knows and 
not attempt to get by with partially ac- 
curate information that will later get 
the reporter in wrong with his boss or 
at best waste a lot of his time. If the 
speaker’s name is John D. Moynahan 
it isn’t John B. Moynahan and if the 
publicity chairman isn’t sure he’d better 
not guess when the reporter asks him. 

Reporters covering a life underwriters 
association meeting should be made to 
feel at home and welcome. When there 
is a lot of spirited conversation going 
on around you it isn’t much fun to 
sit there and plough through your food, 
even if you aren’t a particularly gabby 
type. Without seeming to curry favor 
for the sake of a good write-up, the 
publicity chairman or his representative 


should make sure that the reporter 
guest gets conversed with if that is 
his mood of the moment. Of course, 


in many places, the same reporter al- 
ways shows up. 

The national quality award publicity 
has shown effectively what can be done 
when publicity is sought in an agegres- 
sive and intelligent way. There’s more to 
be had for it and other activities. Why 


not go after it? 


James F. Malone, Jr., former Pennsyl- 
vania commissioner, has won the Re- 


publican nomination in Allegheny, 
county (Pittsburgh) for district at- 
torney. He is a former G.O.P. county 


chairman. 

C. A. Craig, honorary chairman of 
National Life & Accident, has resigned 
from the Nashville board of park com- 
missioners, with which he has been asso- 
ciated for 20 years. Mr. Craig, now 83, 
was elected vice-chairman in 1940 and 
had been chairman of the board since 
1945. 

Charles Smrha of Lincoln, former 
Nebraska commissioner, has prepared a 
message to be tape-recorded and beamed 
to Europe by the Voice of America, 
State department’s radio network, to 
tell Czechs how Czech-Americans feel 
about the conviction for espionage of 
William Oatis, Associated Press corre- 
spondent. 

Arthur L. Beck, general agent at 
Buffalo of National Life of Vermont, 
has been appointed a member of the ex- 
tension committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional for the U. S., Canada and Ber- 
muda. 


1951 National Quality Award 
Winners List Largest Ever 


The national quality award for 1951 
has been presented to more agents than 
in any previous year. 7,875 recipients 
throughout the U. S. having been 
honored by special presentation cere- 
monies arranged by their local associa- 
tions. In Canada, where final figures are 
not in yet since the qualifying year 
ended June 30, the number of qualifiers 
is 10% ahead ‘of last year. 

This is the seventh year for the 
N.Q.A. in the U. S. First awards for 
persistent business were presented by 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters and 
Life Agency Management Assn. in 1945. 

Analysis of the winners rolls this 
year shows that 529 members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table qualified 
and that 696 N.Q.A. recipients hold the 
C.L.U. designation. Of this year’s 
qualifiers 151 are women and 11 of them 
have received the award for seven con- 
secutive years, while 86 are members 
of the Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


Seattle C.L.U.’s Elect: 
Plan Estate Seminar 


Paul A. Wallace, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected president 
of Seattle C.L.U. chapter succeeding 
C. W. Rogers, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance. Herbert L. Wickstrand, Mutual 
Life, was named vice-president, and D. 
William Dewar, secretary. 

The chapter will sponsor an estate 
planning seminar Sept. 10-12 in coopera- 
tion with the University of Washington. 
Discussion leaders will be Loren D. 
Stark, Connecticut Mutual Life, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Victor B. Graves, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Seattle; Payne 
Karr, Seattle attorney; John G. Larsen, 
assistant manager of Ernst & Ernst, 
Seattle, and Reno Odlin, president of 
Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma. 
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DANIEL F. MARSHALL, 75, for- 
mer superintendent at Miami of Pruden- 
tial, died there. He joined Prudential 
in 1910 at Gloucester, Mass., and went 
to Miami in 1925, retiring in 1942. 


DR. CECIL C. BIRCHARD, 65, 


chief medical officer of Sun Lite of has 
Canada, and a leading Canadian heart pes fire 
specialist, died at Toronto. pd on 
R. G. MESSENGER, for 44 years FO) couns 
cashier in the home office of North rl Red Cr 
American Life of Chicago, died in a eich, assista 
Chicago hospital after a four-month ill- §) of the Re 
ness. Mr. Messenger entered the busi- ‘ Among v 
ness with New York Life and shortly Poation of 
after North American Life was found- fies and fro 


ed in Newark, he became cashier. 
HENRY A. STOUT, 83, retired gen- 


lowing fron 
Mickeletto « 


eral agent of John Hancock at Dayton, departmen 
died. He had started with John Han-  fector of pul 
cock 50 years ago and had personally jor, Jr., age 


sistant contr 


fewart Direct 
Mr. Stewart 
e entire relic 
i police depa 
ast guard < 
erated. Mr. 
on duty in « 
me or anothe 


written $25,000,000 in life insurance. He 
Was at one time prominent in the activi- 
ties of both national and state associa- 
tions of life underwriters. Mr. Stout 
was the father of Henry S. Stout, who 
succeeded him as general agent at Day- 
ton, and who is now trustee of N.A.L.U, 

JAMES M. CRUME, 65, who was in 
the life insurance business in Chicago 
and Indianapolis until 15 years ago, died 
at his home in Chicago. At age 25 he 
was president of a former Indianapolis 
life insurance company. At Chicago he 
was general agent of Manhattan Life, 
North American Accident and the for- 
mer Security Life of America, Chicago. 
For the last 15 years he was in the 
travel agency business in Chicago. Mr. 
Crume promoted a mutualization plan 
to keep the Illinois Life and Peoria Life 
from having to go out of business, but 
his plan was not adopted. 


U. of Wisconsin Actuarial 
Course Enters Third Year 


The University of Wisconsin actu- 
arial course, headed by Robert E. 
Larson, assistant professor of commerce, 
will start its third year next month. 
The course covers the syllabus for the 
first four parts of the Society of Actu- 
aries’ examinations, and the first three 
Casualty Actuarial Society examina- 
tions. 

For non-actuarial students, that is 
anyone interested in life insurance who 
can handle algebra, there is a life in- 
surance mathematics course. This is 
given in the mathematics department, 
but most of the students are from the 
commerce department. Prof. Larson is 
a graduate of the university and a fel- 
low of the Society of Actuaries. 


Steger St. Paul President 


John E. Steger, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, has been elected president of the 
St. Paul C.L.U. chapter. Thomas C. 
Mahon is vice-president, and Robert L. 
Bauer, secretary. 


During the first six months of 1951 
the income of Acacia Mutual Life gained 
more than 10%, and insurance in force 
increased $1 billion. More than $18 
million was invested in new mortgage 
loans and such loans totaled $140 mil- 
lion on June 30. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries increased 16%. 
Assets increased $8,750,000 to a total of 
$235 million. The company experienced 
the lowest lapse rate in its history. 
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Kansas City Life 
Contributes Heroes 
to Saga of Flood 


There were a number of Kansas City 
ke people who contributed long and 
pardous hours to fighting the recent 
od and fire disaster in the home of- 
e city. Joseph R. Stewart, associate 
neral counsel, was chairman of the 
al Red Cross chapter and O. D. 
eich, assistant secretary, was chair- 
pn of the Red Cross disaster commit- 
_ Among volunteers who assisted in 
rcuation of families from flooded 
mes and from the fire area were the 
lowing from the home office: Louis 
Mickeletto of the accounting-tabulat- 
p department; Richard S. Haggman, 
rector of public relations, Dix Teach- 
or, Jr., agent, and Harry Kenney, 
sistant controller. 


ewart Directs Relief Work 


Mr. Stewart was directly in charge of 
- entire relief task in which the fire 
d police departments, Salvation Army, 
kst guard and national guard co- 
erated. Mr. Welch was required to 
on duty in every danger zone at one 
me or another during the crucial five 
ys. He went without sleep for a 39- 























cue activities, he was in charge of 
feeding of evacuees, firemen and the 
lie. Mr. Haggman and Mr. Mick- 
tto worked on survey teams checking 
operations in the danger zone. 

Mr, Teachenor volunteered his own 
vices and that of his small two-place 
ing motorboat. He darted in this 
ft across the flood waters, at times 
euvering blazing planks away from 
tanks with the nose of the boat. 
ed in evacuating a number of persons 
m roof-tops and even steered into 
ded buildings. 





t Security Mutual Meet 


lsams, Dixville Notch, N. H., Sept. 





ami C.L.U. Chartered 


secretary-treasurer, The chapter will 
Id its meetings following the monthly 
etings of the Miami Assn. of Life 
derwriters. 


tna in $10-Billion Class 


at amount in force. 





es War Restrictions 


War clause restrictions of New World 
lt have been liberalized to allow is- 
ance without war clause of $5,000 of 
W business on permanent plans to 
le applicants, irrespective of age, who 
¢ not now in active service or who 
ve not received orders to active duty 
induction. 

Any excess over $5,000 issued to male 
plicants between the ages of 16 
rough 26 will be subject to war clause 
ttictions. Similar restrictions will 
ply to male applicants ages 27 and on, 
oe members of any armed forces 
Rerve, 

Term, family income, family income 
Hes, income security, reconstruction 
( double protection plans will be is- 
d only with war clause restrictions 
‘#ny one in the service and males ages 
through 26, 













These gentlemen were on a panel at the Provident Mutual regional at Hot 
Springs, Va., and it was their duty to outline their plans for the year. On the left 
is the chairman, C. Sumner Davis, director of agency department administration, 
and to his right are Goode Love, Charlottesville, Va.; Townsend Brown, Norfolk, 


and Joseph L. Fleming, Reading. 








N.Y. Life Appoints Lemley 
to Cincinnati Group Post 


New York Life has named J. Merle 
Lemley district group supervisor at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Lemley entered the busi- 
ness at Little Rock as an agent and 
field training instructor of Metropolitan 
Life in 1940. 

In 1943 he was named a group repre- 
sentative by Aetna Life there. After 
army service he became regional group 
supervisor for Occidental at St. Louis. 
More recently he has been with that 
company at Cincinnati. 


Work Out Army Camp Plan 


WASHINGTON — Lower echelons 
in the Defense Department have worked 
out a plan dealing with sale of insur- 
ance to military personnel at armed 
services’ installations, which will be 
considered by the military advisory 
council on personnel policy at a meet- 
ing about Aug. 15. 

National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has asked the department to 
establish a uniform policy or regulation 
on this problem. 








Protective’s Ocean Cruise 


A Protective Life party of 90, includ- 
ing agents, their wives and home office 
executives, boarded the new ocean liner, 
Ocean Monarch, July 28 on the first 
leg of a six-day convention cruise. They 
will enjoy a two-day sail to Bermuda, 
a five-hour visit and sight-seeing tour 
there, another two days of cruising to 
Halifax, N. S., and a 12-hour visit in 
that city, with two more days of ocean 
travel back to New York. 


Advance Cal. Dept. Men 

Alfred C. Escherich has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of examinations and 
financial analysis of the California de- 
partment at San Francisco. He has 
been a principal examiner at Los An- 
geles. 

Raymond O. Linabery, a senior in- 
vestigator in the Los Angeles office, has 
been promoted to district representa- 
tive in charge of the San Diego office of 
the department. 


Miss Morgan Moves Ahead 

National Life of Vermont has named 
Irene Morgan assistant to the director 
of agents training. Miss Morgan will 
prepare training and sales promotion 
material. 

She joined National Life in 1944 and 
for several years worked in an editorial 
capacity. She has been supervisor of 
direct mail. 











Standard of Oregon in its group 
medical and surgical program for agents 
and employes has added catastrophe 
coverage. 


Equitable Society Dedicates 
New Richmond Building 


Equitable Society moved into its 
newly erected three-story building at 
Richmond and marked the event with 
a dedicatory luncheon attended by 150 
guests. Principal speaker was Vincent 
S. Welch, executive vice-president, who 
praised the work of J. Smith Ferebee, 
agency manager in Richmond for the 
past year. Mr. Welch was introduced 
by Douglas Southall Freeman, editor 
and historian. Present were G. Dewey 
Hines, vice-president; Merle A. Gulick, 
second vice-president; Edward R. Jeter, 
director of agencies in the southern de- 
partment; Warren V. Woody, Chicago 
manager, and Ernie M. Barber, Mem- 
phis manager. Mr. Ferebee had been 
with Mr. Woody’s agency for a number 
of years before taking the Richmond 
post. 

Equitable is moving its claims de- 
partment for the region imo the new 
building and the group and mortgage 
insurance departments will be estab- 
lished there soon. 





Life Office Management Assn. has 
awarded a followship to Anthony V. 
Labesky, supervisor of the accounting 
division Connecticut General Life. 
Edward J. Palkot, personnel assistant 
for Connecticut General, has been named 
an L.O.M.A. associate. 


Brown President 
of N. W. Mutual 
Assn. of Agents 


MILWAUKEE — Royall R. Brown, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., was elected pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Mutual Assn. 
of Agents at the closing session of the 
annual meeting held in Milwaukee. He 
succeeds Clifford A. Seys, Grand ‘Rap- 
ids, Mich. E. Tom Proctor, Nashville, 
became vice-president, and William C. 
Hewitt, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. 
The committee which will be in charge 
of the 1952 meeting consists of Julian 
D. Walter, Chattanooga, chairman; 
William C. Dunbar, Duluth; Owen W. 
Eames, Boston; John H. Jamison, Chi- 
cago, and Robert L. Scharff, St. Louis. 

New officers of other Northwestern 
agent groups are: 

General Agents Assn., Ralph L. Thei- 
sen, Denver, president; Harry Krueger, 
New York; Nelson D. Phelps, Chicago, 
and Kenneth Snyder, Omaha, vice- 
presidents; Willard L. Momsen, Mil- 
waukee, secretary-treasurer. 

District Agents Assn., George Ven- 
able, Columbus, Ga., president; C. Ron 
Damon, Lansing, Mich, and Hugo 
Ferber, Tacoma, vice-presidents; C. J. 
Cotton, Lawrence, Kan., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Special Agents Assn., Lee Loventhal, 
Chicago, president; Hal McIntyre, Min- 
neapolis, and Edward Chapin, New 
York, vice-presidents; Herbert J. 
Schwahn, Milwaukee, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Chartered Life Underwriters Assn., 
Carl McCann, Indianapolis, president; 
Leigh Prettyman, Muskegon, Mich., 
vice-president; J. P. Bissett, Harris- 
burg, Pa., secretary, and James Runk, 
Harrisburg, treasurer. 


State Mutual Flood Action 


State Mutual Life has run advertise- 
ments in the Kansas City newspapers 
extending for an extra 31 days the pre- 
mium period for policyholders in the 
area. The advertisement also explained 
that if a policyholder has loan values 
in his policy, State Mutual can place 
funds in his hands quickly. Extra serv- 
ice has been set up between the home 
office and the Kansas City office to 
provide daily telegraphic loan service. 











John F. Lawlor, Lincoln hardware 
man, has been elected to the board of 
Security Mutual Life of Nebraska to 
complete the term of the late C. J. 
Guenzel. 











ALFRED MAC ARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 
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Vanderbrouk Named 
Monarch Life Head 
and Young Chairman 


Effective August 15, the 50th anni- 
versary of the company, Clyde W. 
Young will become chairman of Mon- 
arch Life and Frank S. Vanderbrouk, 
president. 

Mr. Young has been president of 
Monarch since 1925. He became asso- 
ciated with the company in 1904 as its 


second male employe under the late 
Samuel W. Munsell, who founded the 
company in 1901 and who was presi- 


dent until Mr. Young succeeded him. 
He had served as a director, secretary 
and treasurer before his election as 
president. He is a past president of 
H. & A. Underwriters Conference and 
has served on many committees of the 
conference and American Life Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Vanderbrouk has been executive 
vice president of Monarch since 1941. 
He joined the company in 1933 as an 
it at Hartford. From 1935-1937 he 
was with the Aetna Life companies as 
an adjuster and attorney at Hartford 
and New York. In 1937 he became a 
home office representative of Pruden- 
tial at Newark and rejoined Monarch 
in 1938. He is now a member of the 
executive committee of H. & A. Con- 
ference and chairman of its public rela- 


tions committee, and a member of the 
disability insurance coordinating com- 
niittee. 


Lundy and Winslow Given 
Higher Supervisory Posts 


Carl P. Lundy has been promoted to 


superintendent of agencies in charge of 
Prudential’s 
in 


ordinary agencies opera- 
the New York metropolitan 


tions 





iFa x 


W. V. Winslow, Jr. Carl P. Lundy 


area. William V. Winslow, Jr., is ad- 
vanced to regional manager in the cen- 
tral states ordinary agencies. 


Mr. Lundy, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania law school, prac- 
ticed law at Philadelphia before enter- 
ing life insurance. He joined Prudential 
in 1937 as an agent there and following 
military service became an_ assistant 
manager of the Quaker City agency at 
Philadelphia. He was called to the home 
office last year to aid in the supervision 
of agency operations. An expert on tax 
and business insurance, Mr. Lundy has 
conducted training clinics among Pru- 
dential people on this phase of “under- 
writing and has appeared as a speaker 
before many underwriting groups. 

Mr. Winslow joined Prudential at 
Newark in 1939. A graduate of Prince- 
ton, he was one of the country’s inter- 
collegiate tennis stars. After navy serv- 
ice he became an assistant manager of 
the Newark agency under Charles W. 
Campbell. He is now executive vice- 
president of the Newark C.L.U. chapter. 
He became an associate regional man- 
ager in the ordinary agencies depart- 
ment in 1950. 





Thomas Joins Pyramid 
Life As V.-P., Actuary 


B. Russell Thomas has joined Pyra- 
mid Life of Charlotte as vice-president 
and actuary. Mr. 
Thomas has been 
in consulting ac- 
tuarial work for 
three years at Chi- 
cago with the firm 
or fLitiany «& 
Thomas. He is a 
graduate of the 
actuarial course at 
University of Iowa 
and was with the 
Iowa insurance de- 
partment as an ex- 





aminer, actuary and 

B. R. Thomas deputy commission- 
er. He then served 

in the navy and, upon release, was 
named actuary of the North Carolina 
department. He next was associate ac- 
tuary in the pension department of 


Marsh & McLennan at Chicago. 

Mr. Thomas is a fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries and immediate past presi- 
dent of Chicago Actuarial Club. 





Continental Raises Logan 


Continental Assurance has promoted 
Loren G. Logan to assistant actuary. 
He recently qualified as a fellow of So- 
ciety of Actuaries. He has been with 
the group permanent department since 
1947. 


Phillips Agency Field 
Assistant of Home Life 


Ray E. Phillips has been appointed an 
agency field assistant by Home Life of 
New York. He has 
been assistant man- 
ager at the Pitts- 
burgh agency. 

Mr. Phillips 
joined the  Pitts- 
burgh agency in 
1948 as an agent 
and was appointed 
assistant manager 
in 1949. Before en- 
tering life insur- 
ance he was as- 
sistant personnel 
manager of the vet- 
erans administra- 
tion regional office 
at Pittsburgh. He served during the war 
as an air force captain. 


Ray E. Phillips 





Ongert Assistant Treasurer 


Walter J. Ongert has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of World of Omaha. 
He attended Baldwin Wallace College, 
where he majored in accounting and 
economics, and took post-graduate work 
at University of Michigan. Following 
army service he joined World in 1945 as 
supervisor of machine accounting. 





Coleman to Central, Kan. 


Central Life of Kansas has named 
V Coleman superintendent of 
agents. He has for four years been 
agency supervisor at Springfield, Mo., 


George Rogers 
Til. 


for Pioneer Life and 
Clark Casualty of Rockford, 





Acacia Mutual has promoted Howard 
W. Kacy, first vice-president, to execu- 
tive vice-president. He has been with 
the company for more than 25 years. 








Study War Disaster Act 


The federal war disaster act intro- 
duced by Senator Frear of Delaware is 
being studied by the subcommittee on 
emergency statutes of the joint war 
problems committee of American Life 
Convention and Life Insurance Assn. 
of America. The bill is expected to re- 
ceive considerable attention at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The parts of the bill having a special 
effect on life insurance include a pro- 
gram of civilian income maintenance, 
together with an associated moratorium 
On certain private insurance contracts, 
and compensation for property damage 
at the conclusion of hostilities. 
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POLICIES 


Carolina Life Decides to 
Eliminate War Clause 


Carolina Life will eliminate war risk 
restrictions for future policyholders ex. 
cept for members of the armed force; 
on active duty, members of the nationa 
guard or an organized reserve and men. 
bers of any reserve who have bee 
called or alerted for active duty, and al] 
who have been ordered to report for 
inductions. 


Fidelity Mutual Changes 


Fidelity Mutual has announced q 
number of changes in its policy forms, 
including an increase in the maximum 
limit of disability income from $159 
to $250 a month and the limit with all 
companies from $300 to $400. 

The maximum limits on retirement 
annuity plans will be the number o 
units which will“ provide $300 at ma 
turity, but in no event less than 10 units, 
Special restrictions on the maximum 
amount of term insurance on women 
have been eliminated. Single premium 
insurance will now be issued down to 
1 year on all current plans. Single pre. 
mium endowment policies will be issued 
for as short a period as 15 years. 


Revises Rates and Values 


Great Eastern Mutual, Denver, has 
introduced a new rate book with pre. 
miums and cash values completely re 
vised. 


National, Ia., Refunds at Death 


National Life of Iowa is no longer 
deducting unpaid installments of the 
annual premium in settling death claims. 

Instead the company will add to the 
amount otherwise payable under the 
policy the premiums, if any, paid fora 
period subsequent to the last policy 
anniversary, and will deduct from the 
amount thus obtained a _ proportionate 
part of an annual premium, such deduc- 
tion to bear the same ratio to the an- 
nual premium as the number of days 
from the last policy anniversary to the 
date of death of the insured bears to 
365 days. 








Pacific Mutual Has Group 


Seminar at Ojai, Cal. 


Ralph J. Walker, vice-president oi 
Pacific Mutual Life, reported at the 
annual group seminar of his company 
at Ojai, Cal., that total group life in 
force is more than double that of 
year ago. Group life has passed the 
$200 million mark, he said. He re 
ported that during the year Pacific 
Mutual opened seven new group offices, 
making a total of 19. 

Among the many others who spoke a 
the three- day conference was ‘Raymond 
A. DuFour, president of the Pacific Mt 
tual Agency Assn., who said that get 
eral agents need ‘regional conferences 
with group men to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the field. Fred S. Sibley, 
superintendent of agencies, fortified 
these remarks in a speech stressing the 
general agent’s role as an independent 
contractor and the home office’s post 
tion in assisting the general agent t 
success as a private enterpriser. 


Contest Winners Announced 


Milwaukee Life Insurance & Trust 
Council has announced winners in the 
legal instrument drafting contest fot 
law students at University of Wisconsi 
and Marquette. Wills and life insurance 
trusts were involved in the contest this 
year. Frank C. Hughes, Mutual Benefit, 
secretary of the council, was in charge. 

First place winners from Wisconsit 
were Clark Dempsey, Whitewater, Wis. 
and George Sestak, Milwaukee; from 
Marquette, John_Formella, West Allis 
Wis., and John Doucette, Milwaukee. 
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to be subscribed of the total issue of ankli 
NEWS OF LIFE COMPANIES 100,000 shares. Two Kentuckians, Ar- Pr lin Holds 2nd Agency 
thur M. Simpson, Lexington, vice-pres- Convention at Sun Valley 
= ident of Kawneer Manufacturing Co., 


Great-West Six Months 
Was Best in Its History 


Great-West Life wrote $161 million 
in new business during the first six 
months, a record total tor the period. 
Ordinary and annuity sales for the six 
months amounted to $98,000,000 and 
were up 12%. Sales of group and group 
annuities increased by 53%, totalling 
$63,000,000. There was an improvement 
in the termination rate and the average 
policy produced was $6,158 compared to 
$4,919 in 1950. ' 

Total business in force at the end of 
June was $1,785,000,000, a gain of $114,- 
000,000. Of this total, $404,000,000 is 
group, Which increased 34% in the past 
year. Assets were $398,000,000 at the 
end of June, an increase of $13,000,000. 

City mortgages and properties have 
passed the $100,000,000 mark and form 
96% of assets. Holdings of municipal 
and corporate bonds increased by $8,- 
000,000. The gross interest rate at the 
end of June was estimated as 3.75%, 
compared to 3.66% last year. 

The annual A. & H. premium income 
is running at a rate better than $6,000,- 
000 a year, an improvement of more 
than 50% over last year. 


Ohio State Life Half Year 
In Force Gain 40% Ahead 


The Ohio State Life increase in in- 
surance in force during the first six 
months of 1951 was 40% ahead of last 
year. Assets of the company aggre- 
gated $57 million and surplus to policy- 
holders was $5,892,332. The company 
is now 45 years old and since organiza- 
tion has paid out $44,282,273 and 
credited more than $40 million to the 
account of present policyholders. 








New Records for Equitable 
Society on 92nd Anniversary 


Equitable Society celebrated its 92nd 
anniversary Saturday with a _ record 
amount of life insurance in force and 
assets at an all-time high. Paid insur- 
ance in force totals $16,491,503,037 and 
assets are $5,865,000,000. New business 
written the first six months of 1951 
totaled $650,309,066, a record half-year 
volume. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries the first half year totaled $213,- 
647,855, 69% of which was paid to liv- 
ing policyholders in annuities, matured 
endowments, dividends, disability claims 
and surrender values. The amount paid 
in death claims, including accidental 
death benefits, was $67,288,412. 





Washington Nat'l in Canada 


Washington National has_ received 
Dominion registry in Canada and also 
a license in Ontario. Entrance into 
Ontario is primarily to expand the 
company’s group facilities and to serv- 
ice present group clients with branches 
located in the province. Future plans 
include developing its entire line there. 

C. H. Lane of Toronto:has been ap- 
pointed chief agent in Canada. 





License Renewed in Tenn. 


Application of Bankers Life & Casu- 
alty for renewal of license in Tennessee 
has been approved by Commissioner 
Allen. Mr. Allen stated that he, “along 
with other state commissioners,” does 
not “fully approve of the company’s ad- 
vertising,’ but considers other charges 
“too general to warrant refusal of li- 
cense.” 





Great Southern Shows Gain 


Great Southern Life new business for 
the first six months of 1951 was $35,- 
256,155. Insurance in force increased 
$21,183,225 to total $536,407,859. 

There were 141 qualifiers for the 
Great Southern Club at the close of the 


company’s production year on June 30. 
Top man of the club was Rollin Cayce, 
Houston, followed by C. W. Calhoun of 
the same agency. Producers accounted 
for $61,558,434 during the club year. 





Connecticut Mutual Sets 
6-Month Sales Highs 


Connecticut Mutual enjoyed the great- 

est six months’ sales record in its 
history with $126,782,080 sold, a 5.9% 
increase over last year. Insurance in 
force increased $83,232,758 by the end 
of June and is now at $2,194,928,834. 
_ The gross rate of interest on new 
investments made during the first six 
months was 4.01%, excluding invest- 
ment acquisition charges. This com- 
pares with 3.96% on new investments 
last year. There was $68,132,000 in new 
investments made during the first six 
months. 





Blue Grass Close to Goal 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
new Blue Grass Life of Kentucky, it was 
reported that only 20,000 shares remain 


and S. J. Yeary, president of Yeary 
Lumber Co. of Nicholasville, have been 
named directors. 


American H. & L. Managers Meet 


American Hospital & Life held its 
mid-year managers meeting at San 
Antonio, with speakers including Presi- 
dent S. E. McCreless; Wallace Cant- 
well, H. C. Christopher and W. C. 
Murphy, vice-presidents; W. P. Hinsch, 
actuary; B. A. Laudermilk and Revice 
Brown, agency supervisors; Joseph J. 
Conner, agency secretary; E. O. Severin, 
chief underwriter, and these managers: 
Chat Wilkinson, Beaumont; Harry 
Putnam, Memphis, and Francis Sul- 
livan, ‘San Antonio. 

Outside speakers included O. P. 
Schnable, San Antonio manager of 
Jefferson Standard; W. D. Bacon, gen- 
eral agent of Crown Life, and G. Archie 
Helland, Connecticut Mutual, presi- 
dent Texas Assn. of Life Underwriters. 





Colonial Life has declared a dividend 

of $1 per share on its stock payable 
Sept. 11 to stockholders of record 
Sept. 4. 


The second of its two 1951 agency 
conventions was held by Franklin Life 
at Sun Valley, Ida., with more than 300 
agency leaders and their wives from the 
west and Hawaii in attendance. The 
program was patterned after the first 
meeting held at White Sulphur Springs. 

Chas. E. Becker, president, presided 
at the opening luncheon. Guests included 
Commissioners Butler of Texas, Holmes 
of Montana, Kavanaugh of Colorado, 
O’Connell of Idaho, Sullivan of Wash- 
ington, and Taylor of Oregon, and 
Frank W. Bland, Pacific Coast manager 
of the National Underwriter Co. 

Speakers were Frank Hughes, Pierce 
School of Business Administration, 
Philadelphia, and Frank Bettger, author 
of the best seller, “How I Raised My- 
self from Failure to Success in Sell- 
ing.’ 

The convention ended with the presi- 
dent’s cocktail party and dinner dance. 





Houston C.L.U. has presented com- 
plete files of the “C.L.U. Journal” to 
the University of Houston library and 
arranged for gift subscriptions to the 
library to continue the file. 








Worth-While Benefits 















Based on his production, the qualified Lincoln 
National representative is given Group life in- 
surance. He is also entitled to hospital and sur- 


gical expense coverage for himself and family. 


These worth-while benefits provide another 
reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared 


to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES McMaster Rejoins John Hancock N. Y. 


Colson Retires: Eastwood cessively manager at Omaha, assistant Ohio National as Setup Revised as 
a manager Pittsburgh and manager 2 . 
Reliance Florida Manager —! Cleveland before going to Jackson» L, A, General Agent Gardiner Retires 


ville in 1936. 



















































































a ae Tears OF BeeRcy work ned Mr. Eastwood began his insurance Fred A. McMaster, formerly manager With the retirement of Harry 
eliance Life, P. O. Colson has retirec selling at Sterling, Kan., in 1928. He of Prudential at Los Angeles and be- Gardiner as a New York City general 
as manager of the Florida department at joined Reliance in 1935 as district man- fore that general agent of John Hancock, the company 


agent there for has announced a rearrangement of its 
Ohio National Life, general agencies in New York. 

has rejoined Ohio M. L. Camps, John Hancock general 
National as Los agent at 110 East 42nd street, has charge 
Angeles general of an enlarged agency operation, in- 
agent. 

Mr. McMaster, 
who graduated at 
Morningside Col- 
lege and attended 
Harvard University 
business school, 


Jacksonville. Elbert F. Eastwood, for- ager at Tampa. He was appointed field 
merly of Haines City, Fla., succeeds manager there in 1939, resigning in 1945 
him at Jacksonville. ; . to devote his time to personal sales. 
Glenn G. Lamar, agency vice-presi- [Last year he led the southwest Florida 
dent, and Maurice I. Carlson, assistant department with $400,000 of new insur- 
superintendent of agencies, attended a ance sold. 
luncheon there to honor Mr. Colson and 
introduce Mr. Eastwood. Mr. Lamar 
preceded Mr. Colson as manager at . 
Jacksonville. Gordon Slappey, man- New Agency at Chicago 
ager at Tampa; James E. Gilles, man- The firm of Berent-Prestine-Miles & 
ager at Miami, and all the company rep- Co, has been appointed general agent 
resentatives in the Jacksonville territory, in the northwest section of Chicago started in the busi- 
were guests. for Franklin Life. Edmund T. Berent, ness in 1935 as an 
Mr. Colson was graduated from Uni- Norman B. Prestine and Leonard Miles, agent for Fidelity 
versity of Mississippi and taught school members of the firm, were all formerly F- A» MeMaster Mutual at. Cincin- 
for 10 _years. He entered insurance with Prudential and ranked among nati. He is a life member of the Million 
work with Reliance in 1920 as an agent its production leaders. Mr. Prestine for Dollar Round Table and past president 
at Hattiesburg, Miss. He was suc- three years has been a staff manager. of Los Angeles C.L.U. chapter and Los 





Angeles Assn. of Life Underwriters. He 
also has been active in National assO- Harry Gardiner Manuel Camps, Jr. 


ciation affairs. 
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90 for Sud 
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Yes sir—for the India 


cluding service on a part of the business 
of the former Gardiner agency. 
Walton Succeeds Tyson as John Hancock is setting up a new 
Philadelphia G 1A general agency, to be known as _ the 

iladelphia General Agent Allen-Pratt general agency, with offices 

Guardian Life has appointed George farsi G Pratt have been appointed co- 
B. Walton as manager at Philadelphia ; E h 
effective Aug. 1. He succeeds James A general agents, and will handle another 
oe pe i a ier pr ot amie portion of the former Gardiner agency 

4 ¢ . business. 

99 vy , ° ‘ 

thay 22 years with the company, Plane for a.third general agency i 

oo ' gd New York will be announced in the 
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from t ] napolis Life has ne 1929 as general agent for eastern Penn- 
: he declared Purpose of its f ver wavered sylvania and south New Jersey, and "©? future. 
company on quality.» ounders “‘to build a transferred to New York to head_an With John Hancock 56 Years 
agency there in 1933. In 1934 his New Although now only 67, Mr. Gardiner 


York organization led the entire has been with John Hancock for 56 
Guardian field. He returned to Phila- | . 

delphia in 1935, and in 1942 was awarded ae Gane ee ibe i= 
the President’s Cup for the best all- He ee ‘general agent of pe it 
round agency ,periormance, He has cocy ae Kansas City in 1920 and has 
Club 15 times, and served as vice-presi- been general agent at New Yor = 
dent-at-large in 1934-35. 

Mr. Walton is a native of Philadel- 
phia and a graduate of Yale. He joined 
Maryland Casualty as a special agent 
in 1936. After coast guard service he 
entered life insurance and since 1948 
has been manager of the life depart- 
ment of Booth, Potter, Seal & Co.,, 
general insurance firm. 


Ruff Joins Occidental, Cal. 


Occidental of California has appointed 
Arthur W. Ruff general agent at Har- 
vey, Ill. He has been general agent Edwin J. Allen Harold G. Pratt 
there for Illinois Bankers Life for three 
years. Before that he was with Con- since 1931. He was honored as “man 
tinental Assurance and Travelers in the of the year in life insurance in Greater 
Chicago area. New York” by New York City Life 
Managers Assn., of which he is a for- 
mer president, at its annual dinner last 
December. He is a former treasurer 
E = = = Z 5 \ of National Assn. of Life Underwriters. 
R Mr. Camps, who in 1938 conmes a 

e new general agency for the John Han- 
EQUES AN INTERVIEW with your prospect to cock in New York, brought his or- 
determine his insurance needs. Request an in- gamnation to seventh Bees 3 Sone 
° . production among the company’s gen- 
terview with us to learn about the newest, hot- oe ees Ss ee ae is 
© = immediate past president of John Han- 
est, insurance sale of the day — the Security J cock General Agents Assn, ‘Prominent 
\ in local and national association work, 
Accumulator. Mr. Camps has started his 10th year 
N as national committeeman for New York 
City Life Underwriters Assn. He 1s 
serving his third term as chairman of 
the ‘Research Agencies Group. A grad- 
uate of Colgate, he has been a trustee 
of the University for several years. 

Mr. Allen, a Massachusetts Tech 
graduate, started with the former Paul 
F. Clark agency at Boston. He went to 
the Gardiner agency as supervisor in 
1927, was promoted to assistant general 
agent in 1933 and was made associate 


AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY WHOSE APPROPRIATE PLANS OF INSURANCE ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND NN : 
. : general agent in 1945. He has been 4 
director and vice-president of the New 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK : pi ¢ 
‘ York City association and is a former 
I) Established 1886 [| president of the New York C.LU. 


chapter. 5 
Mr. Pratt, who attended Boston Uni- 
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versity, served several years in the home 
office of John Hancock before joining 
the Gardiner agency as office Manager. 
He was named assistant seneral agent in 
1933 and associate general agent in 1945. 
In 1938, he was graduated from the 
L.I.A.M.A. school. 





Paul Revere Names Green 
General Agent at Jackson 


Duncan C. Green has been named 
general agent of Paul Revere Life at 
Jackson, Miss., a 
new general 

agency. 
Mr. Green is a 


graduate of Se- 
wanee Military 
Academy, and _ at- 
tended University 
of the South at Se- 
wanee. He entered 
insurance in 1928 as 
a special agent of 
U.S.F.&G. He re- 
signed in 1936 to 
open his own gen- 
eral insurance 
agency at Jackson. 
Three years later he became a partner 
in the Sam B. Reid agency, general 
agent at Jackson for the Western Cas- 
ualty & Surety. He is a navy veteran. 


Krehbiel Appointed Omaha 
Manager for Mutual Life 


John L. Krehbiel has been appointed 
manager at Omaha by Mutual Life to 
replace Paul V. 
Cottingham, who 
has retired. He has 
been a member of 





Duncan C. Green 





the home office 
training staff. 
Mr. Krehbiel 


joined Mutual Life 
in 1939 as an agent 
at Wichita. He 
served as an assist- 
ant manager there 
from 1945 to 1949, 
when he was called 
to the home office. 
While in the field, 
he qualified for 
membership in the National Field Club. 





J. L. Krehbiel 


He holds degrees from Bethel College 


and University of Kansas. 

Mr. 
as a field man in 1930. He held super- 
visory positions at Springfield, IIl., 


Paul and Wichita from 1930 to 1939. He 


Cottingham joined the company | 


Se | 


was named manager at Omaha in 1940. | 





Berkshire Names Luckey 


G. D. Luckey has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Berk- 


shire Life at Louis- | 


ville. After several 
years with Com- 
monwealth Life, 


where he served as 
agent, 
manager and dis- 
trict manager, Mr. 
Luckey entered the 
ordinary field as 
district manager for 
State Life of In- 
diana. Most of his 
14 years experience 
have been spent in 
and around Louis- 
ville. 


Gill to Bankers National 





G. D. 


Luckey 





Bankers National Life has appointed | 


Geane B. Gill as general agent at 


assistant | 





Arlington, Va. He has been an agent | 


and held managerial posts for life and 
A. & H. companies in Washington, 
D. C., and Virginia for several years. 


Beers Named at Waco 


J. Haley Beers has been appointed 
general agent of General American Life 
at Waco, Tex. He succeeds A. M. 
Bradbury, general agent there since 





1949, who desired to devote more time | 


to personal production and becomes 


associate general agent. 

Mr. Beers, an army veteran, formerly 
was district manager for the T. 
Leaver agency at Rolla, Mo. He joined 
General American in 1947 and completed 
the L.I.A.M.A. course in 1949. 





Curle Is Albany Manager 


Connecticut General has appointed 
Kenneth H. Curle manager at Albany, 
N. Y. He succeeds McIntyre Fraser, 
who asked to be relieved of management 


responsibilities to devote his time to 
servicing his clients. 
Mr. Curle attended University of 


Minnesota and joined Connecticut Gen- 
eral in 1945, after sales work in other 
fields. Recently he has been assistant 
manager at St. Louis. 


W. J. Yarbrough Promoted 


W. J. Yarbrough has been promoted 
to district manager at Charleston, S. C., 
for Life & Casualty. He formerly was 
a superintendent at Rome, Ga. Mr. 
Yarbrough is a past president of Rome 
Life Underwriters Assn. 





Great Northwest Life of Spokane has 
appointed William H. Coats regional 
manager for Los Angeles. Mr. Coats has 
been manager there for National Re- 
serve Life. 


A. L. Jason Made Prudential 
Manager at Los Angeles 


Albert L. Jason has been promoted 
to manager of one of the three metro- 
politan Los An- 
geles agencies 
of Prudential. He 
takes over the F. 
A. McMaster 
agency. 

Mr. Jason at- 
tended U.C.L.A,, 
and served in the 
air forces trans- 
port command. Be- 
fore joining Pru- 
dential in the Jack 
White agency at 
Los Angeles in 
1946, he was public 
relations manager 
for an advertising agency at Los 
Angeles. Since 1947 he has been assist- 
ant manager of the White agency. 





Albert L. Jason 





George D. Holgate, general agent of 
Penn Mutual at Eau Claire, Wis., has 
opened a new office at La Crosse with 
H. P. Schaff, associate general agent, 
> charge. He will build a field force 
there. 


Sue Ill. on Order Taxing 
Old Fraternal Premiums 


The five out-of-state life companies 
that were recently ordered by Director 
Day of Illinois to pay the Illinois pre- 
mium tax on certificates they wrote be- 
fore being converted from fraternals 
have paid the tax under protest and have 
filed suit against Mr. Day and State 
Treasurer Stratton. 

The companies contend that the fra- 
ternal premiums should be exempt as 
they were before conversion. The de- 
partment’s position is that no lodge 
work is carried on that would meet 
the statutory requirement for exemption 
and, besides, the law has no provision 
for exemption of part of a company’s 
premium income. 

The companies and amounts of 1951 
tax are American Mutual of Des 
Moines, $6,571; Homesteaders Life of 
Des Moines, $314; Lutheran Mutual of 
Waverly, Ia., $11,950; American United 
of Indianapolis, $10,188; and Security 
Benefit of Topeka, $4,559. 























Of the 6,346 examinations written in 
May in the Life Office Management 
Assn. Institute’s three courses, 70.2% 
received a passing grade of 70% or 
better. 





LIFE-WISE . . . general 
insurance agencies are in a favored 


position. Contacts are made. 








50% of 
your job 
is done... 








and demonstrated. 


Relationships are close. Life 


needs can readily be appraised 





Life specialists normally 
spend 50% of their time pros- 
pecting . .. work you 


have already done. 


, a Assurance has worked 
with general insurance agencies for forty years 


P ... offers a wealth of life insurance sales 


know how. Want our whole story? 
Continental Assurance Company 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 
PERMANENT + GROUP \ GROUP PERMANENT 


Associates: 
Continental Casualty Company 
Transportation Insurance Company 
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N.W. Mutual Agents 


Get Usable Pointers 


on Programming, Estate Planning 


Much of Northwestern Mutual’s an- 
nual convention was devoted to pres- 
entations of practical value to agents 
in their selling. 

In discussing programming as a sales 
pattern, Bert B. Boyd, general agent 
at Seattle, described it as “a little to 
the right of package selling, but making 
use of many of the techniques learned 
in package selling—and a little to the 
left of estate planning, yet calling for 
all of the skill, judgment, information 
and patience demanded of that more 
advanced field.” 

Mr. Boyd said that the ideal time to 
obtain referred leads of better than aver- 
age prospects is just after completing 
work for a new policyholder and he 
has expressed his appreciation of the 
time and effort spent in his behalf. 
These prospects should be obtained 


on the basis of willingness to offer a 
similar service to that which has just 
been performed for the new _ policy- 
holder. 

“Make your new policyholder feel 
that he is doing a favor for the man 
referred, rather than for you,” said Mr. 
Boyd. 


Referred Leads Offset Expense 


“A referred prospect is desirable,” he 
said, “because you are offering an ex- 
pensive service in time and in money 
and you want to do as much pre- 
screening as is possible; because your 
time is valuable and anything that will 
shorten or eliminate the cultivation 
period is extremely important; since 
programming is time-consuming, you 
need to shorten the other steps in the 
sales pattern to compensate for loss 








Assets over $45,000,000 e 


Insurance in Force over $200,000,000 





HOW YOU DOING? 


Your production’s fine... 


but how’s your progress? 


Even the man 


who has what it takes, has a hard time moving ahead financially in 


these days of high prices and high taxes. 
and 


higher-than-average commissions 


Western Life has a solution: 


sharper-than-average sales tools. 


Give these to an above-average salesman and the problem is solved. 


If you’re looking for opportunity and want to raise your sights finan- 


cially, better check with Western soon. 
organization with an outstanding record of progress. 


You'll find a friendly, well-knit 
A self-motivating 


field force with excellent average earnings. Recognition, vested renewals, 


and a planned program of retirement. 
Your Manager’s recommendation will help. 


the man who can qualify. 





Write or wire: Western Life, Western Life Bidg., Helena, Montana 


There’s a world of incentive for 


R. B. RICHARDSON, Pres. 
LEE CANNON, Agency V. P. 

















+ Gea the PLUS Vallee + 
that Counts 


\ \ hen you can offer your assured HEALTH 
—ACCIDENT and HOSPITALIZATION in addi- 


tion to the usual LIFE insurance program, then 
you are in an enviable position. If you want to 
know more about this ideal combination, write to 
Wm. D. Haller, Vice President and Agency 


Manager. 





UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concerd, New Hampshire 2 











of time; and, finally, when you call 
on your new prospect you want to de- 
velop that ‘confidence of the buyer in 
you’ attitude just as early as possible. 
Often this job has been done for you 
when your center of influence either 
contacts your prospect ahead of time or 
writes a card of introduction for you 
to use. 

“In the opening interview, tell your 
prospect that you recently worked with 
his friend in setting up his insurance 
program and that he suggested calling 
on him. We show him the type of work 
that we do by going through one of our 
own programs. 


Shows Own Information 


“T have found that if I want to secure 
confidential information on short notice 
from one who is a stranger, except for 
my having been referred, that I can 
best do it by first showing confidential 
information of my own on the same 
subject to him. Very often I can go 
directly into the fact finding interview 
during this opening interview. When 
this is not possible, or not desirable, I 
arrange for an appointment for a fact 
finding interview at an early date.” 

Mr. Boyd then went into details of 
using various forms available to obtain 
factual information to enable the agent 
to point up the problems the prospect’s 
family must face should he be taken out 
of the picture, and emphasized that this 
was the very heart of the prospect’s 
problem and the agent’s job. Confidence 
of the prospective buyer in the agent is 
the first real sale in the process, and if 
this is done well, everything that follows 
will fit in place better. 





MUST COMPROMISE 





Working on the solution of the pros- 
pect’s problem calls for another set of 
tools, Mr. Boyd pointed out. 

“Here we need a knowledge of the 
options, a sense of proportion, a keen 
interest in our prospect’s welfare, with 
our own desire for gain definitely in the 
background,” he said. “Here is where 
I make my second sale. I must buy 
the solution I have come up with for 
my prospect. If I will not buy it as 
it is, I must make the compromise 
solution right then and there that I 
would ‘buy if I were in my prospect's 
position. When a compromise is indi- 
cated at the time I am working out the 
solution, I invariably return for my 
closing interview and make my recom- 
mendations based on that compromise. 
In the main, our job calls for com- 
promises. 

“When I return to his office for the 
closing interview, the odds are in my 
favor. I restate briefly but carefully 
his problem, and call to his attention 
that he has acknowledged it as his prob- 
lem in the previous interview and has 
asked me to bring him my solution. 
And then, I don’t wait for a miracle to 
happen. I start immediately to sell my 
solution. 


Pours on the Value 


“With logic and then with human 
interest stories, I literally and figura- 
tively pour value on my side of the 
scales of decision. As I expand the 
satisfaction and happiness that his ac- 
ceptance of the solution will mean to 
those who are near and dear to him, the 
cost dollars grow smaller and the scale 
dips heavily in my favor. 

“Once the sale is made and the new 
insurance has been issued, our job has 
just started. I have made it a rule to 
go back to my policyholder at this time 
and review the program with the idea 
of loosening up the settlement arrange- 
ments for the minimum standards we 
had set prior to the sale. I think this 
is all-important. The program must be 










kept flexible and under no circumstance 
should it be tightened up, even for, 
fleeting tax gain. 

“When the endorsements have bee, 
made effective, you have the all-impor) 
tant job of preparing the program bog 
for your policyholder, which will e. 
plain in simple English just what hit 
insurance will do for his family, wha 
it will do for him and his wife at r. 








In delivering} 
the program book to my policyholder, | 
prefer to have my interview with bot 
him and his wife. I like the wife tj 
know just what his insurance is goin 
to do for her and the children.” 

Mr. Boyd finds that this not onk 
keeps the insurance sold, but makes {. 
ture sales easier. It is at this time thy 
he always gives his new policyholder a 
opportunity to start becoming a cente 
of influence. Very often the best lea 
























are suggested by his wife. 
ESTATE PLANNING 

Talking on “Practical Estat 
Planning,” Henry E. Haiman, Cleve 
land, said “the most important things 


about estate planning are that you hay 
no assurance of the results for you anip 
that it takes a lot of time.” Time i 
money, so the agent has to use judg 
ment about every man he talks to a 
to how much time he is justified in in. 
vesting in him. 

“The important question in the early 
stages is not how you are going to plan 
his estate, but why you are going to 
plan it,” said Mr. Haiman. “Your ob- 
jective is to make a sale or to makea 
friend. If you haven't got a real chance 
of doing one or the other, or both, don't 
offer to plan his estate. It’s one of 
those calculated risks. Some men wil 
let you do all the work and then by 
the insurance from someone else. I 
many cases you can make a sale or 
friend by using your estate planning 
knowledge without spending the time 
required for an estate planning job. 

“One of the simplest ways is to tel 
the prospect that you understand he 
has a substantial estate, a good busines 
or investments and so forth, and tha 
he has probably had a number of offers 
to plan his estate. Then tell him you 
think that is a job that should be done 
by his lawyer and his tax man, but 
through you as an underwriter he cat 
make sure through life insurance to 
guarantee his wife a sure income 0 
$10,000 a year tax-free, if another de 
pression comes along and the income 
from the rest of his estate is curtailed 
or perhaps cut off entirely.” 


Cases from Experience 


_Mr. Haiman gave a number of spe 
cific cases from his own experience in 
which changes were suggested in policy 
provisions and the estate plan by which 
large sums were saved in taxes at death 
by reducing the taxable estate through 
changes in the plan. 

There are plenty of ways of using 
estate planning technique to make sales 
without spending the time required for 
an estate planning job, Mr. Haiman 
said. If the prospect is worthwhile, 
you will get more information and more 
ideas, more openings, through estate 
planning than in any other way. 

“As you gather the information you 
need for a professional estate planning 
job, all sorts of possibilities occur to 
you,” he said. “So much so that fre 
quently your next exercise of judg 
ment is what to talk about first.” 

In getting information, it is not s0 
much the questions the agent asks a 
it is his manner of asking them that 
impresses the prospect favorably or ut 
favorably, said Mr. Haiman. He can 
tell from the way the agent goes about 
it whether he is a professional or aa 
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amateur. Furthermore, he has just so 
much patience when it comes to answer- 
ing questions. Every question should 
be put in such a way that he grasps its 
significance. Otherwise the agent will 
soon bore the prospect and then he’s 
through. 

First, the agent has to know exactly 
what the non-insurance property is and 
all the details about it, and sell insur- 
ance to augment working capital, pro- 
vide income for his family, for family 
support during administration of an 
estate, and for taxes. Then the agent 
will need to know a lot about the people 
who will be interested in the estate, 
their way of life, their relationship to 
and feelings for each other. He should 
show the prospect that he has some 
knowledge of his situation, his objec- 
tives, his hopes. “Then he will begin 
to have confidence in you and only then 
will he be willing to tell you about his 
estate,’ Mr. Haiman said. 


Get Acquainted with Lawyer . 


Get acquainted with the lawyer early 
in the game, said Mr. Haiman. “Let 
him know that you realize his value and 
importance, and respect his position as 
adviser to his client. He will go along 
with you if your idea is sound and very 
often will give you the clue to the sale 
when your idea doesn’t fit the picture. 
Then, when the client says he wants to 
talk to his lawyer about your plan, you 
can suggest a conference with his law- 
yer with some assurance that the lawyer 
will ask you to be present. 

“T’yve heard lawyers deliver a better 
sales talk for life insurance than any 
agent. And, ain’t it a grand and glorious 
pleasure when that happens? Also, 
every lawyer is a potential prospect and 
center of influence.” 


McTIGUE HOUR 


Five members of the McTigue family 
of Northwestern Mutual agents in Iowa, 
which has been prominent in the com- 
pany’s agency system for many years, 
presented “The McTigue Hour—All in 
the Family.” Participants were Francis 
B. McTigue, district agent at Fort 
Dodge; his brother, Dennis, and a son, 
Joseph D., both of Fort Dodge; another 
son, Robert J., of Webster City, and a 
nephew, J. Gerald, of Pocahontas. 

An insurance play entitled, “And 
Then There Were Two,” was presented 
by a group of agents from the Craig and 
Momsen agencies of Milwaukee. The 
action of the play, written by Knute A. 
Fritz, Mage agency, Los Angeles, re- 
volved around the problems of death 
facing three partners who own a small 
manufacturing company. Directed by 
Benjamin B. Snow, Jr., assistant direc- 
tor of agencies, the cast included Oscar 
E. Kluck, . P. Hochstein, H. J. 
Schwahn, Cynthia Cichacki, W. J. Kin- 
nally, H. A. Liban, and Ronald E. Gray. 

Another play, by Laflin C. Jones, di- 
rector of insurance research service, had 
a plot worked out against a background 
of activities which go on in any insur- 
ance agency, with some of the situa- 
tions burlesqued for comedy effect. 











Booklet on Training Issued 


“Training for Today’s Life Under- 
writer,” a booklet describing institutional 
training facilities available to the field 
forces today, has been published by 
the advisory council on life underwriter 
education and training. The 20-page 
booklet describes in detail the C.L.U. 
program, Life Underwriter Training 
Council and the campus training courses 
at Purdue and Southern Methodist. It 
is the first time that definitive material 
on all such institutional programs has 
been contained in one book. 


Jenkins Is Added Speaker 


W. R. Jenkins, vice-president of 
Northwestern National, will speak on 
the blue collar market at the Mid-West 
Management Conference at Franch 
Lick, Ind. Nov. 1-3, sponsored by 
Indianapolis General Agents & Man- 
agers Assn. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 





Receivership Move Against 
World L.&A., Ind., Promised 


Receivership action against the finan- 
cially-troubled World Life & Accident 
Assn. of Richmond, Ind., was promised 
by Commissioner Viehmann to a meet- 
ing at Lafayette of some 200 Purdue 
University students whose hospitaliza- 
tion claims with the company have not 
been paid in full. 

Difficulties of the assessment com- 
pany began last February, and since 
that time it has defaulted about $5,000 
in claims, according to Mr. Viehmann, 
who also reported that its assets amount 
to $16,941 and liabilities to $34,553. 

Mr. Viehmann told the students he 
would not sanction a scaling down of 
claim payments, which has been at- 
tempted by the company as one solution 
to its difficulties, declaring that he will 
not allow a credit on the financial state- 
ment for claims settled on that basis. 
The Purdue group charged that the 
company had announced it would de- 
duct the assessments to make up the 
deficit from pending student claims, 
mainly for maternity benefits. 


Letter Sent to Papers 


The meeting at Lafayette resulted 
from a letter by the students to Indian- 
apolis newspapers charging that while 
the commissioner had “offered plenty of 
sympathy,” he had offered them little 
real help in collecting their claims. 

One paper, which opposes the present 
state administration, gave the story 
front-page prominence in an attempt to 
“show up” the commissioner and, hence, 
the incumbent administration. Subse- 
quent reports of the case in the same 
paper were considerably “toned down” 
after Indiana Assn. of Life Underwriters 
released a statement giving unqualified 
support to Viehmann’s actions. 

Action of the commissioner has been 
hampered by an 1897 law, which the 
assessment company’s counsel claims 
gives such a company six months to 


try to collect an assessment before it | 


can be declared insolvent. 

The Indiana department sent two spe- 
cial examiners to Richmond Tuesday to 
examine the company in anticipation of 
a move by the commissioner to test 
the meaning of the 1897 law. 





North Joins Prudential’s 
Accident-Sickness Division 


John E. North has been appointed 
director of sales in Prudential’s newly 
formed accident 

and sickness de- © oF a] 
partment. He has . 
been in insurance 
work since 1936 
and since 1949 has 
been director 
field training 
Paul Revere Life. 
He was formerly 
general agent at 
Cleveland of Loyal 
Protective Life and 
one of the leading 
producers of life 
and A. & H. busi- 
ness there. In 1945 
he was appointed supervisor for the 
entire New England area by Loyal Pro- 
tective. 

Mr. North has been active in acci- 
dent and health association work, has 
been in great demand as a speaker and 
has conducted many training clinics 
dealing with unusual phases of A. & H., 
surgical and hospital coverage. 


Join H. & A. Conference 


Health Service, Inc., organized by 
Blue Cross as a national enrollment and 
service agency; National Benefit of 
Des Moines, running mate of American 
Republic of that city, and Imperial Life 
of Toronto, which writes group business 
only, have joined H. & A. Underwriters 
Conference. This brings the conference 








John E. North 








membership to 162 companies, with nine 
associate members. 


W. F. Schmitz Advanced 
at Occidental Home Office 


Walter F. Schmitz, who has been 
assistant superintendent of accident and 
sickness sales of Occidental Life, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the accident and sickness department. 
He went into A. & H. sales work im- 
mediately upon graduation from college. 
in 1928 and had experience in sales 
promotion, training and supervision be- 
fore joining Occidental in 1940 as acci- 
dent and sickness agency assistant. He 
later served as Pacific Coast division 
manager, accident and sickness super- 
visor and assistant superintendent of 
accident and sickness sales. He has 
spoken before A. & H. groups through- 
out the country. 














Advanced Clinic at U. of Ill. 


Latest developments in group sales, 
pension planning and business insurance 
will be discussed Aug. 14-16 at the ad- 


vanced clinic conducted by University 
of Illinois college of commerce and 
business administration in cooperation 
with Illinois Assn. of Life Underwriters. 

Among the speakers will be Insurance 
Director Day of Illinois, John Laffey, 
State Mutual Life, Chicago; Hal Nutt, 
director of Purdue course; Dr. Edwin 
H. White, R. & ‘R. Service; William 
Shean, Chicago group manager of New 
York Life; John H. Overbeck, Jr., Chi- 
cago attorney; John A. Churchman, 
group supervisor Great-West Life, Chi- 
cago; Bert A. Hedges, Business Men’s 
Assurance, Wichita, and A. Jack Nuss- 
baum, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Mil- 
waukee. 

Presiding at various sessions will be 
Kenneth Keil of Springfield, president 
Illinois association; Robert I. Mehr, 
Emerson Cammack and Rober A. 
Hedges of the university insurance divi- 
sion; Ray Martin, Home Life, Cham- 
paign, and William E. North, New York 
Life, Chicago. 





Prudential’s payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries the first six months 
of this year reached a record high of 
more than $340 million. This includes 
all types of claim payments, dividends, 
annuities and other insurance benefits. 
More than $936,000 was on claims 
arising from Korean war deaths. 
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Jim says... 


Not for me! Not 
any more! Since Jim 
joined Cal-Western, 

I've become an active partner in a 

going concern! You see, this company 

believes that wives are important to 

a man’s success. They do so many 

nice things to keep me interested and 

helpful. Why, last year | attended the 
company convention .. . at company 
expense, too! Even sat in on all the 
business sessions! Yes ... my husband 
and | are really pulling together! Like 


With Cal-Western 
it’s MORE Than a Contract 
... It’s a CAREER! 


bie 








California-Western States 
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HOME OFFICE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO 
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Canadians as F.L.O.M.A. 


The preponderance of Canadians 
among new Life Office Management 
Assn. fellows underscores the Canadian 
tendency to put more emphasis upon 
formal education for business than do 
Americans. Americans are inclined to 
feel that the best training for a job is 
work at the job and that supplementary 
study of it is superfluous. Americans 
often regard as quaint that penchant of 
the Canadians for stringing initials rep- 
resenting degrees, fellowships and 
honors after a man’s name. Americans 
are a little harder to convince that a 
formal educational program should be 
related to upgrading on the job. Once 


they are convinced, however, as 
L.O.M.A. is convincing them, the 
Americans are as avid for extra-cur- 


ricular training as their northern neigh- 
bors. 


The Do It Nows 


Mutual Benefit Life has added a sec- 
tion to its recruiting manual giving 
reasons why now is a good time to 
enter the life insurance business. 

Among the reasons advanced are that 
since pay checks are larger and there 
are shortages in civilian goods, people 
have more money left for life insurance; 
public acceptance of life insurance is 
higher than ever before; an agent does 
not have to combat shortages or delay 
in getting his product, nor does he have 
to worry about decreased quality; and 
unlimited income possibilities plus the 
satisfaction of contributing to national 
as well as family security. 


Investments and Term Trend 


The low interest rate which com- 
panies have been getting for their money 
in the last several years has been re- 
ferred to as one of the reasons why 
there has been greater interest in term 
insurance than in investment forms of 
protection. That factor, temporarily at 
least, doesn’t seem to count any more. 

Companies can invest all the money 
they have at attractive rates, in fact 
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they are turning down requests for loans 
because they are so heavily committed. 

Now they'd like to get their hands of 
as much premium as they can, depend- 
ing on the need for which the insurance 
is bought, not only because ordinary 
protection is permanent, but also be- 
cause money put into life insurance is 
taken out of inflationary spending chan- 
nels and funneled through production 


Welfare Fund Supervision 


Several insurance departments are 
known to be considering the recom- 
mendation of legislation which will give 
them control over welfare funds ad- 
ministered by unions. The move should 
be politically delicate and will require 
careful handling. 

Such supervision however might 
avoid fiascos like that of several years 
ago when the United Mine Workers’ 
fund went broke amd had to ceases pay- 
ing benefits until assessments per ton of 
coal produced were increased. That kind 
of funding calculation probably wouldn’t 
get very far if an insurance department 
were regularly giving it actwarial 
scrutiny. 








Convention Dates 


Aug. 23-24, Federation of Insurance 
Counsel, Sheraton hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 10-12, International Claim Assn. 
annual meeting, Monmouth hotel, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 

Sept. 16-19, American Bar Assn. insur- 
—_ section, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 

y. 

Sept. 17-21, National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, annual meeting, Biltmore 
hotel, Los Angeles. : 

Sept. 24-26, Life Office Management 
Assn., annual conference, Edgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 24-27, National Fraternal Con- 
gress, annual, Morrison hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 24-29, Assn. of Canadian Super- 
intendents of Insurance, Royal Alexandra 
hotel, Winnipeg. 


Sept. 26-28, Society of Actuaries, Royal 
York hotel, Toronto. 

Oct. 9-12, American Life Convention, 
annual meeting, including annual meet- 
ings of the Legal, Financial, Agency, 
and Combination Companies Sections, 
Royal York hotel, Toronto. 

Oct. 18-19, Zone 5 meeting of N.A.1.C., 
Skirvin hotel, Oklahoma City. 

Oct. 22-24, Zone 4 meeting of N.A.LC., 
St. Paul hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


Oct. 29-31, Life Insurance Advertisers 
Assn., Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg, Va. 

Oct. 29-31, Bureau of A. & H. Under- 
writers, the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Nov. 1-3, Mid-West Management Con- 
ference, French Lick, Ind. 

Nov. 8-10, Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters, annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 12-16, L.1.A.M.A. annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 2-6, National Assn. of Insurance 
Commissioners, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 

Dec. 12-13, Life Insurance Assn. of 
America, annual meeting, Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel, New York City. 

Dec. 13, Institute of Life Insurance, 
annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York City. 





1952 

March 17-19, Small companies spring 
conference of L.I.A.M.A., Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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agent in Canada. 


meeting of 


April 7-9, A. & H. spring 
Man- 


L.I.A.M.A., Life Insurance Agency 
agement, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
May 26-28, Combination companies 
spring conference of L.I.A.M.A., General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


RECORDS 


State Mutual Life reports a_ record 
$10,045,035 paid-for ordinary business in 
June. Six months’ paid ordinary, $58,- 
361,364, represents a 16% gain. The six 
months’ increase of insurance in force, 
$31,610,976, is a 31% improvement. 

Guarantee Mutual Life has made June 
the sixth consecutive month in which 
new paid for business gained over the 
same period last year. The first half of 
1951 shows an increase of 6.5% over 1950 
in new paid for business. Insurance in 
force July 1 was $289,588,007. 

New business issued and paid-for the 
first half of 1951 in Bankers Life of Iowa 
totaled over $100 million—more than 15% 
greater than the same period a year ago. 
Ordinary for six months of 1951 totaled 
$63,608,809, compared with $57,222,832 in 
1950 and group $36,678,793 against $29,- 
509,111. Life insurance in force July 1 
reached a new high of $1,622,538,328, of 
which $1,283,159,439 was ordinary and 
$339,378,889 group. 

Southwestern Life’s business in force 
reached $856,882,510 June 30, a gain of 
more than $27 million since Dec. 31. New 
insurance paid-for in the six months 
totaled $60,221,327, an increase of $7,- 
ga over the corresponding period in 

oVU. 











Jefferson Standard Life assets as of 
June 30 were $275,889,293. Capital, sur- 
plus and contingency funds were $33,- 
500,000. Sales of new insurance for the 
first half of the year were $62,333,489 
and insurance in force as of June 30 
was $1,001,560,673. A quarterly dividend 
of 20 cents per share of stock, payable 
August 1 to stockholders of record on 
July 26, was declared. 

The sales force of North American 
Life & Casualty wrote more than $5 
million in new life and more than 
$112,000 in disability premiums during 
June to honor President Harry P. Skog- 
lund. Minneapolis, Vancouver, and Lon- 
don led their respective divisions. The 
company attained $150 million in life 
insurance in force early in June, 14 
months after it reached its first $100 
million. 








Volunteer Adds Zander, 
Skinner to Agency Staff 


Volunteer State Life has appointed 
Edward O. Zander regional superinten- 
dent of agents. Mr. Zander has been 
with Kansas City Life for 27 years. He 
started as a file clerk in the home 
office. In 1926 he went to Oklahoma 
City as cashier. In 1932 Mr. Zander 
was transferred to Albuquerque, as 
cashier and in 1938 Mr. Zander was ap- 
pointed supervisor for Louisiana, later 
moving to Birmingham in charge of 
Alabama and Florida. He then went 
overseas with the Red Cross. Upon 
return to Kansas City Life in 1946, Mr. 
Zander went into personal production in 
Florida and Birmingham. In 1948, he 
was appointed field training supervisor. 

Mr. Zander is past president of Al- 
buquerque Assn. of Life Underwriters 
and New Mexico association. 

The company has named Kenneth B. 
Skinner, director of Texas agencies. 

Mr. Skinner entered his life insurance 
career in 1941. In 1944 he joined the 
Southland Life as assistant agency di- 
rector. 

He received the C.L.U. designation 
in 1945 and is past president of the 
Dallas chapter. 


Allow USGLI NSLI Renewals 


WASHINGTON—The Senate passed 
by unanimous consent bills to permit 
veterans of the first world war to renew 
expiring five-year term USGLI poli- 
cies and second world war veterans to 
renew their five-year term NSLI poli- 
cies for five-year periods. The bills had 





JAMES T. MATTINGLY, 90, who for 


many years was an agent of Equitable 
Society and Western & Southern Life at 
Louisville, died at his home in Evanston, 
Ill., where he had lived since his retire- 
ment. 
former vice-president of Commonwealth 


He was a cousin of L. G. Russell, 


Bankers Life of Iowa has. been 


licensed in Canada. Wilson E. McLean 
of Toronto has been appointed chief 


C.L.U. Boosts Its | 
Examination Fees! 


C.L.U. examination fees were r 
by the executive committee of A 
ican College of Life Underwrite,, 
its annual meeting in New York 
week. The fees had remained the, 
for nearly 15 years, but a modera 
crease was forced by increased ¢ 
of operation. 

The new schedule is $30 per exam 
tion. Credit certificates available 
member companies of the Cooper 
Fund for Underwriter Training 
been increased in value from $10 to 
Therefore, the increase in net cost 
most candidates will be $5. No ¢h 
was made in the fees for college 
university students and teachers of 
surance. It has been possible to 
the registration fees, diploma fees 
other charges on the same level as }y 
tofore. 


Penn Mutual Sales Incre 
7%, in First Six Months 


A total of $35,618,400 in benefit , 
ments to policyowners and beneficig 
was paid by the Penn Mutual during 
first half of 1951. This includes $6; 
535 in dividend payments to poj 
holders. 

Averaging about $23 million a mo 
since the start of the year, new hy 
ness of the company totalled about$ 
million for the first six months of 1! 
This is an increase of 7%. 
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Insurance in force rose to $2,9861§ additional « 
282 as of June 30. There were 25 month per § 
new policies issued, bringing the ti of dismembe 
policies now in force to 777,301. maximum a 

Assets amounted to $1,325,000, will be issue 
The company invested approxima been increas 
$97 million during the first half of 9 Non-medic 
in the industrial and public utility fe women are n 
The major purchases of securities wg 36-40, $5,000 
with some railroad equipments. Wh $5,000 will b 


total security purchases were sligh 
less in volume compared with the sa 
period of last year, mortgage log 
showed a 65% increase over the ¢ 
responding period of 1950. 


Klein Led Home in July 

The Klein agency at Chicago of Ha 
Life led the country in paid for by 
ness in July. An increase of 134% 
reported, exclusive of group or eae 
trust. Charles J. Malin, agency assis 
Milton Perlman, and Jack Little of ( 
cago finished among the 10 leaders! 
the month. 








Earl Reinke, manager for Metropoli 
Life at Austin, Tex., told the A 
cashiers that they act as buffers betw 
the district manager and the comp; 
between the agent and the district 
ager, and between the policyholder 4 
the agent. He emphasized the imp 
tance of the work of the cashier 
teaching the agent to fill out forms c 
rectly. 


| INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


You make more money selling when you 
& society that hes a complete line of moderns 
insurance contracts. 


Life insurance contracts that provide PRO’ 
TION to take care of every need—INCOME for 
assured — P IN R DEPENDENTS 
EDUCATION of children—MORTGAGE 
ACCIDENT protection—SALARY replacement, 
increase sales. 

Rates and Reserves based on the latest and 
modern C.S.Q. mortality table and 24% 
assumption. 





For information write to 
J. All P fie! 

Sell the Best" Sell for thee 
EQUITABLE RESERVE ASSOCIATION 
Life Insurance for Men, Women and Childre 

Neenah, Wisconsis 











THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIA 
Founded 1893 
A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Soci 


Agnes E. Koob Dorothy H. Nesdhés) 
Supreme President Supreme Secreta 


Port Huron, Michigan 
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New Bus. New Bus. 1951 Ine. 1950 Ine. 

1951 7 In = In Force 

were Acacia Mutual .............. 66,645,239 75,207,422 38,195,047 45,228,788 
e of Ay nkers Life, Rion c16, 08k waco were 81,681,330 76,890,157 62,897,399 49,821,518 
er WTiter; Business Men’s Assurance - 63,877,198 56,262,037 30,725,862 25,665,38 
; 7 California- Western States . 55,746,952 52,690,225 0,701,155 36,239,951 
Ork = nmonwealth Life ......-.. 47,370,396 40,621,497 21,766,578 17,706,018 
od the ¢ crown Life ......-.-.eeee eee 60,218,463 50,563,724 41,457,100 30,427,524 
noderat Diacela aia Giko eae 19,274,504 14,657,503 12,981,791 9,150,181 
I torantee Mutual ........... 13,652,541 12,829,445 5,504,887 4,799,363 
eased qqeres Southern Life.........-- 35,758,222 32,412,999 21,183,225 19,547,915 
Lica wae «<i ulo as 54,975,184 40,030,044 34,183,803 21,053,385 

er exam Guif Life ...--.-..eee esse eee 61,302,759 72,961,203 33,467,862 41,136,828 
vailab 65,948,000 58,068,000 44,056,000 39,712,000 
Vvailable 28,809,059 22,743,342 17,472,631 
681,806,701 607,375,789 414,533,770 

206,476,251 45,580,153 49,351,345 

171,562,489 104,768,581 105,233,522 

Minnesota Mutual 57,438,907 54,285,868 33,095,329 

Mutual Life, Canada......... 58,150,991 57,541,539 52,826,849 

Mutual Life, N. 2 Core 133,299,947 135,736,936 38,664,118 39,183,865 

colle Mutual Trust Life........... 20,156,359 18,887,46 11,901, 9,926,281 
ge Northwestern Mutual ....... 214,661,098 212,665,832 131,100,705 135,363,549 
hers ot Ohio TEOCIOMGL EMEO. 6 oe ks ecw 35,187,524 35,275,731 20,157,546 19,428,091 
le to Pacific Mutual Life.......... 98,703,736 83,929,705 67,026,088 51,056,698 
ia fee pan-American Life ......... 37,319,291 48,733,513 20,240,396 25,094,908 
‘ Pilot Life ...............+--. 51,859,308 48,648,910 26,399,340 21,937,482 

vel ash southwestern Life .......... 47,239,158 43,173,743 27,660,268 30,588,637 
Mimtarite, ING... 0.03... e ces se 6,559,470 5,209,617 1,134,795 — 579,288 

United States Life........... 115,764,939 114,104,909 107,204,860 103,275,458 
Washington National ....-.. 68,390,422 66,772,580 28,837,948 25,108,281 

Western & Southern.......... 134,651,039 124,320,215 78,505,695 67,262,733 
















se gMaccabees Raises 
Limits for D. I. 


enefici 
during 
Maccabees will now issue up to $50,- 


les $6.) 


to 1" 
4 000 double indemnity, rather than the 
n a mod $25,000 limit heretofore in effect, on 
new by adult lives. There is no change in the 
about s§ junior double indemnity limits. The in- 
is of 1M crease in limits will apply to the acci- 
dental death benefit only and not to the 
$2,98618 additional clause providing $10 per 
ere 2) month per $1,000 for 10 years in event 
the tf of dismemberment or loss of sight. The 


1, maximum amount of insurance which 


25,000 will be issued with income disability has 
-oximaty been increased. from $10,000 to $25,000. 
lf of 4 Non-medical limits for men and single 
ility fe women are now: ages 0-35, $10,000; ages 
ities wa 36-40, $5,000; ages 41-45, $3,000. Up to 
ts. Why $5,000 will be accepted on married wo- 
e sligh men to age 40, and $3,000, ages 41-45. 
the sa The society will now consider 60% (in- 
ge log stead of 100%) of the commuted value 
the cf of the family income or mortgage re- 
demption rider in applying the non- 
medical rules. 

War and aviation clauses have been 
ly applied to members of the armed forces 
of Ho on active duty, national guard and or- 
for bg ganized reserve units and to armed serv- 
34% wy ices academy students. Persons accept- 

re ing applications will now be permitted 
assist’ to write $5,000 of insurance without a 
e of (@ war clause on these applicants provided 
aders @ a equal amount of current business is 
written on civilian: lives. 

Entry ages on five year convertible 

term have been extended from age 56 
to 60, and on 10 year convertible term 





from 51 to 60. 

Major liberalizations have been made 
in the benefits of the family hospital and 
individual hospital expense certificates. 





Polio Insurance May Be 
Bridge to Broader Cover 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


only an aggravated problem of pre- 
existing conditions but also the almost 
astronomical increase in the incidence 
of cancer at middle age and beyond. 
The inclusion of this coverage should 
not only require a substantial increase 
M premium but a large increase in the 
expense of handling due to the exten- 
sive underwriting which would seem to 
be Tequired to eliminate anti-selection. 
r ertainly it would seem that if cancer 
can be included, it will not be long be- 
fore there will be successful experi- 
ments with forms of blanket sickness 
coverage far broader than have ever yet 
been attempted, since the major gap in 
Owledge and “know-how” will have 
ATION been bridged. In this way, it may be 
lat polio and specified-diseases policies 
have pointed the way to a type of 
Coverage which will not only meet a 
t demand on the part of the public, 
t can well be the answer to a great 
deal of the agitation for socialized 
Medical care. 








Perego Milwaukee General 
Agent of Paul Revere Life 


Alfred K. Perego has been named 
Milwaukee general agent for Paul Re- 
vere Life and Mas- 


* 


sachusetts Protec- 
tive. He succeeds 
Lester S._ Ellis, 


who resigned to de- 
vote his time to 
personal produc- 
tion. Well known 
in Wisconsin insur- 
ance circles, Mr. 
Perego entered the 
business with 
Northwestern Mu- 
tual and for a num- 
ber of years has 
been general agent 
for Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life at Milwaukee. 

He was the first president of Wiscon- 
sin A. & H. Underwriters Assn, and is 
a past president of Milwaukee A. & H. 
Assn. and Milwaukee Life Managers & 
General Agents Assn. For three years 
he has been a member of the executive 
board of International A. & H. Assn. 





A. K. Perego 





Group Men Hope for Ruling 


on Excess Freeze Status 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


months ago and still there has been 
none. 

Some information is to the effect 
that the WSB has on its hands only 
a small number of requests for rulings 
on welfare plans compared with those 
that it has on wage increases. It is 
contended that because of the small 
number of requests the WSB hasn’t 
been in any hurry to issue its welfare 
plan rules, preferring concentrate on 
salary problems. This ignores the prob- 
ability that many group cases have not 
been submitted for approval simply be- 
cause organizations have been relying 
upon the implied promise of the WSB 
to clear up the matter soon. As im- 
patience grows, the WSB may find 
itself with a much larger proportion of 
requests for rulings on insurance and 
pension programs. This would give the 
lie to the WSB assumption that there 
is no interest at all in welfare plan 
regulations. 


Postpone Bankers L. & C. 
Suit for Georgia License 


The hearing on the suit of the Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty of Chicago to force 
Commissioner Cravey to let the com- 
pany continue to do business in Georgia 
has been continued until Aug. 6. The 
attorney general has another case 
which will keep him tied up all this 
week. 

Commissioner Cravey charged last 
week that Bankers L. & C. is still send- 





ing literature offering its white cross 
plan in the state, despite suspension of 
its license. 

Bankers L. & C. has gone into Fulton 
superior court to force the commissioner 
to renew its license. 








ASSOCIATIONS 


Ore. Leaders Elect King 


Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table at its annual meeting at Portland 
elected William G. King, Standard of 
Oregon, president succeeding Verne C. 
Gilbert, Equitable Life of Iowa. The 
group voted to change its name to 
Leaders Round Table of Oregon be- 
cause a large number of the members 
annually produce well in excess af 
$250,000. 

Other officers are Kenneth S. Reed, 
Northwestern Mutual, 1st vice-presi- 
dent; Veronica Dearcop, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, 2nd vice-president, and Gerald 
D. Newhouse, New England Mutual 
Life, secretary. All of the officers are 
from Portland. 








Hickory, N. C.—Ervin W. Allison has 
been elected president; George W. 
Stroupe and Howard Hefner, vice-presi- 
dents; Glen Miller, secretary; John C. 
Baskerville, treasurer; E. L. Jones, na- 
tional committeeman, and C. G. Moore, 
retiring president, state committeeman. 


It was announced that the state asso- 
ciation’s sales congress for western 
North Carolina will be held here in the 
spring of 1952. 

Pasadena, Cal.—Larry Anderson, Equi- 
table Society, spoke at a meeting of the 
Kern County association. M. E. Baird, 
Aetna Life, was installed as president to 
suceed William T. Baldwin. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla.—New officers of 
the Broward County association, headed 
by Arthur P. Shugg, Union Central, as 
president, were installed at a dinner 
meeting. George L. Sloan is vice-presi- 
dent and Myron L. Hail secretary. Dr. 
R. L. McLeon, pastor First Presbyterian 
Church, was the speaker. 

Frankfort, Ky.—New officers are Gil- 
bert Blakeman, president; Dick Walker, 
vice-president; J. Lynn Turner, secre- 
tary. 








Vollmers Directs Acacia 
Mutual Agency in Chicago 


Paul E. Vollmers has been named 
manager for Acacia Mutual in Chicago. 
For the past year and a half, Mr. Voll- 
mers has been agency assistant with 
Mutual Benefit Life at Chicago and be- 
fore that he was with Fidelity Mutual. 

He started in the business in 1937 and 
served in the navy. 





Sterling of Chicago has declared a 
dividend of 10c a share to be paid Aug. 
7 to stockholders of record Aug. 1. 
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in a series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa 
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SUCCESS 


I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life of 
lowa are compensated on a commission arrangement 
based on the assumption of a lifetime career. A 
liberal and comprehensive contract featuring life- 
time renewals for quality business, and other special 
remuneration, is the foundation of the compensa- 
tion plan. This modern contract is supplemented 
with sickness and hospital benefit plans, and com- 
pleted with Equifund, the modern retirement income 
plan for the Company's field associates which makes 
the term, Lifetime Association, a reality. 
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case the legislature, through its Condon 
committee, is going to pass on the rea- 
sonableness of what the life insurance 
business has agreed on. 

_ But the fact that the present revision 
is being sought not because of abuses in 
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the business but because the companies 
and agents want to be permitted to take 
a larger slice out of what the customer 
pays puts a serious responsibility not 
only on the companies and agents but 
on the superintendent of insurance, the 
Condon committee, and ultimately on 
the legislature and the governor. 


Dewey Has Shown Interest 


It should be borne in mind that Gov- 
ernor Dewey and his counsel have al- 
ways displayed more than a passing 
interest in life insurance. It took three 
years for the Guertin legislation to get 
through in New York and then only 
with certain modifications of the stand- 
ard Guertin formula. At an Insurance 
Federation of New York luncheon Gov- 
ernor Dewey stated publicly that he had 
previously disagreed with Superintendent 
Dineen on the proposed Guertin legis- 
lation. 

Consequently, it is apparent that 
whatever the companies and agents ask 
for and Superintendent Bohlinger and 
the Condon committee approve will be 
carefully reviewed. Anyone who has 
any familiarity with the thinking of the 
Dewey administration can be pretty 
sure that somewhere along the line 
there is going to have to be a public 
accounting as to what the proposed 
amendments will cost the policyholders. 
It will be necessary to measure the 
cost increase not so much by what 
the present law permits as by the spread 
between present practices and the pro- 
posed ceilings. 


WOULD BE GOAL 








Many people in the business think that 
the new ceilings would just create a 
new set of practices at a level somewhat 
below permitted maximum. But they 
overlook the key factor in the bill that 
transcends all else and that is the 
separate setting forth of the agent’s com- 
mission and the various other items. 
Once these items are set forth thus 
specifically they become the goal and 
there is less likelihood that a level of 
practices will be reached that is below 
the ceilings. 

The system of separate ceilings also 
brings the danger of “whipsawing’— 
raising one ceiling in one year and an- 
other in another year. 

Recent increases in commissions paid 
to brokers are a straw in the wind and 
could almost be said to be anticipatory. 
They may also be an indication to the 
New York department as to what may 
be expected to happen if ceilings are 
loosened up. 


Cost Estimates Conflict 


There are conflicting estimates of how 
much the present bill would increase 
the cost of life insurance. They range 
from 12% to 23%. If 23% is closer to 
the correct figure, one would have to 
be naive not to appreciate that the com- 
panies and the agents are going to 
have to make concessions. The his- 
tory of all legislation of this kind is 
that it is based on compromise. Very 
likely the next step will be for the com- 
panies, the agents, and the New York 
department to get together and reach an 
accord in which all will have to give 
ground. 

One of the dangers of the bill in its 
present form is that it would increase 
the pressure for rebating. If first- -year 
commissions are boosted five points, 
that is a 10% increase. Also, the pay- 
ment of 3% service fees after the 15th 
year might be competitively damaging 
to the savings aspect of life insurance, 
for savings banks could point out that 
this is about double the interest rate 
paid by the banks. 

Besides all these considerations, there 
is the increasing interest in mass Cov- 
erages—group life, group annuities, so- 
cial ey, pension trusts, self-insured 
plans, and A. & H. franchise insurance. 
Laws passed ‘this year in West Virginia 


and California permit group life insur- 
ance coverage up to $1,000 each on an 
employe’s dependents. All these devel- 
opments are symptomatic of a demand 
for cheaper insurance. 

In West Virginia the law was passed 
against the opposition of the life insur- 
ance business and with the support of 
the A. F. of L., the CIO, the United 
Mine Workers, and the Steel Workers. 
These organizations can be considered 
to represent informed consumer resist- 
ance to higher insurance prices. The 
resolution passed at the CIO convention 
in Cleveland is also a symptom of the 
same thing. What will be the reaction 
to a move having the effect of raising 
the price of individually-sold life in- 


surance, in the light of this pressure { 
cheaper insurance through mass 
erage? 

There is also the question wheth¢ 
the increases in cost would be accept 
by the public generally as being reaso, 
able. Agents and companies ought , 
take the long-range view of what 4 
effect on the public would be. For 
ample, the New York bill has a prog 
sion to step up allowances because ¢ 
inflation and there is an addition 
“escape clause’ for further increag 
based on _ industry-wide levels. 8 
what will the reaction be when it is ge 
erally realized that the escape clang 
provides only for increases, not «& 
creases? 





>= 





Fight Inflation Pressure on Expenses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 





employe relations gesture. The com- 
pany needn’t go outside and pay more 
to attract someone to the job. 

Situations in all departments are re- 
viewed constantly. Attempts are being 
made to standardize equipment among 
departments. Every request for a new 
expenditure or purchase of equipment 
is carefully scrutinized. The man ask- 
ing for something has to prove that he 
needs it. 


Savings Everywhere 

A sketchy rundown of a few ac- 
complishments gives some idea of what 
companies are doing to implement the 
theme of expense reduction in a million 
small ways. 

There is a great interest in the use of 
the wide variety of less expensive 
printing and duplicating methods, many 
of which have been adopted. The num- 
ber of forms is being reduced con- 
stantly. 

An officer just doesn’t order up sev- 
eral batches of letterhead stationery 
any more. He may use the standard 
company brand, depending upon which 
is proven to be the most efficient and 
least expensive from the over-all opera- 
tional standpoint. 

Payroll bookkeeping is often done 
only once, though the payments to em- 
ployes are made every two weeks. It 
cost one company thousands of dol- 
lars to eliminate duplications in the mail- 
ing of its annual reports. But now that 
that source of duplication has been re- 
moved the company is spending much 
less on printing and on mailing and 
will more than make up for the expense 
of terminating the duplication as well 
as having avoided an annoyance to its 
policyholders. 

Air Cooled Benefit 

Since installing air-cooling equipment, 
one company finds its employes get into 
the office early on a summer morning. 
They don’t loaf around outside the 
building. 

One did away with a notarization re- 
quest contained in one of its forms. 
Individually only 25c was involved, but 
it saved policyholders $80,000. A morn- 
ing coffee klatch saves one company 
130,000 man hours a year. A cafeteria 
replacing a restaurant in another com- 
pany made a similar saving. 

There has been a great increase in the 
use of letter writing specialists. Not 
only have companies tried to cut down 
on the number of letters sent out but 
they try to make them simpler and 
shorter. Guides for a person who sends 
out many letters of a similar nature 
reduce the number of paragraphs, the 
number of words, get the letter correct 
the first time, transmit the proper mes- 
sage, and save great amounts of secre- 
tarial time and effort. 


Out With the Purists 

Companies are less inclined to spend, 
say several hundred dollars, to find a 
few cents in a statement if they know 
the money is there anyhow. It used to 
be that midnight oil would be burned 
to find an insignificant amount for the 
purist sake of balance, however un- 
necessary. 

In one company the instructions are 
to try to substitute telegrams for phone 















calls, air mail letters for telegram 
use less regular mail, or to do aw 
with the communication altogether, | 

Mail to agencies is channeled throug 
a mail division and all departments 
to make the daily mail pouch, or 
the home office city, the several time 
a day messenger service to differen 
agencies. This avoids typing full brane 
office addresses, saves postage, ete. 





in and sent him the money, though th 
showed him he was still wrong. Na 
urally there isn’t much of this sort ¢ 
thing. 

This random collection of event 
shows that the idea of saving money 
has been and is being applied cor 
stantly to every phase of the life bus: 
ness’ insurance and investment oper 
tions. 





Treasury Ruling Opens 


Door for Pension Meetings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

an employer would not want to 
through the trouble of getting a pensio: 
trust established, informing employe 
of it, etc., only to have it cancelled ot! 
later. Some employers prefer to wai 
for the overall clarification of the statu 
- pension plans under the wage freez 
aw. 

Insurers will put the coverage in fort 
but probably won’t issue contracts unti 
the wage board decides on the plat 
This avoids possible withdrawal of the 
policies later on. 

Some pension writers have been com: 
pletely stopped by the wage freez 
Many producers who did pension work 
part-time have closed up shop in tha 
department since January. Others 
mostly specialists, have been able ti 
qualify cases and have been going aheat, 
although at a much slower pace that 
for the last few years. To them the new 
ruling is a great help. But no one i 
writing pensions at the same rate # 
during the last war, and probably won't 
be for a long time, if ever, it seems. 


VA Consolidates Eastern 
Units at Philadelphia 


WASHINGTON — The veterans at: 
ministration is consolidating its insur 
ance and death claims activities from 
district offices in Boston, New York 
and Richmond, Va., into a district of 
fice at Philadelphia. It is estimated ? 
saving of nearly $2 million a yet 
will result. 

District offices to be abolished att 
Boston, covering New England; Nev 
York, covering that state and Puert0 
‘Rico, and Richmond, covering Mary: 
land, Virginia, West. Virginia, North 
Carolina and the District of Columbia 
Besides these, the Philadelphia office 
will also cover Pennsylvania, Delawatt 
and New Jersey. 
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CHOOSE Your PROGRAM 


TO MAKE SECURITY 


SECURE 


You—of your own 
free will — choose 
the Life Security 
youand your fam- 
ily want, when 
you select your 
Life & Casualty 
, program. You get 
_ what you pay for 
_—not a dole. 
Investigate now! 
Compare, too! 
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Registered Life Protection 


Republic National 
Life Insurance Company 


Theo. P. Beasley, President Home Office: Dallas 


Life insurance in force exceeds $330,000,000.00 
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Life Insurance Coverage 
For The Southeast ——— 
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A WELL- BALANCED COMPANY 


balance 
improves performance 


From childhood’s earliest 
moments... balance is 


essential to progress. 


So, too, in a life insurance 
company, Continuous 
= achievement is aided by a favorable 
= balance of past history, present 
= progress, and future plans. 





Fidelity is a well-balanced 
company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUFUAL 





THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 





2 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The National Quality Award was received 
by over 7,900 agents in the United States and 
Canada this year. With these able under- 
writers the emphasis is always on clients. 
They earned their “Q” by: 


* Careful Selection of Clients 
* Satisfaction to Clients 


* Continued Service to Clients 






Dan K. Beard, Harrisburg 
James H. Black, Jr., Indianapolis 
Robert S. Caulkins, Cleveland 
John H. Collison, Jr., Baltimore 
John E. Driscoll, Springfield 
Paul T. Engelhardt, <0 Antonio 
llie E. Epps, Raleig 
bso J. Fink, New York (G) 
Purcell G. Gillmore, 
Los Angeles (J) 
Frederick R. Griffin, Jr., 
Philadelphia (M) 
Walter H. Gruner, Rocktord 
Cora E. Hartvig, Los Angeles (J ) 
James Holland, Atlanta 










The Connecticut Mutual is proud of the increasing number of its 
field representatives who have qualified during the seven years 
since the NQA came into being. Here are the figures on Connecti- 
cut Mutual agents’ National Quality Awards: 


















Number Qualifying 























J. Baxter Jouvenat, Jr., 1945 55 1948 183 
Los Angeles (J rn _ 1946 99 1949 178 
; lan 
eae G. A., Minneapolis 1947 116 1950 175 
R. Howard Mate, Grand Rapids 1951 197 
S. Russell Mickle, Charlotte 













Bert M. Miller, Grand Rapids 
Donald C. Newton, Syracuse 

W. Robert O’Brien, Cleveland 
Giulio Pontecorvo, New York (G) 
Marshall F. Rey, Buffalo 

Clay M. Rhodes, Louisville 
Robert E. Scott, Grand Rapids 

P. L. Bealy Smith, G. A., Atlanta 
Loren D. Stark, Houston 

Herbert E. Stein, Davenport 

C. Armand Thorpe, Atlanta . 
C. Theodore Trolin, Harttord | 
Ferdinand A. Zulandt, 


wc Se CONNECTICUT VAUTUAL 
Los Angeles (J) ~ OVER ~, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HARTFORD 









And to the left are the names of the Connecticut Mutual men who 
<q have earned the NQA designation for every year in which the 
awards have been made. These men have certainly earned our 
admiration and congratulations. But beyond that they may take 
satisfaction in having done outstanding jobs for their clients, and 


in having improved their own futures in terms of both prestige 
and income. 















